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operatido froa "Septeaber 1979 to Decek'ber 30, 1980- The repbrt , 
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report is devoted to a preview- paper on adult learning programs. In 
•^this paper; , the: Council notes . that fte know .that aost adult, learning 
is self-directed 'and often doire independently of structured 
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, the fedisra-l governaent ^o accoap^ish :aore than it now does with, 
fexistihg educational •prograas> The paper encourages' linkages ai^d 
cooperation- that aay be f acilitated by organization .charts and j.ob 
descriptions, but depends, in the final analysis, upon the leadership 
.at^he top and the good will; and coaii^on sense of the rest of those 
involved*, Tlje annual report also addresses the issue of , 
adai-nistrative costs for adult edoicatlon and aakes tecoaaendationte 
for use of ^unds.* (KC) ' 
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NafTonal Advisory Council on Adylt Education 

Sec. 313(a) The President shall appoint i NaUonal Advisory Council 
on Adult E(Jucatidn (J^cinafter in this section referred to as the 

"Couneil*'). ^ v 

(b) The Council shall consist of fifteen members who^shall, to the 
extent possible, include p^sons knowledgeable in the field of adult edu- 
cation, State and local public school officials, and other persons having 
special knowledge and experience, or qualifications with respect to adult 
education, including education for persons of limited English-sj;>eaking 
ability in which instruction is given in English and, to the.extent necessary 
to allow such persons to progress effectively through the -adult education 
program in the native language of sdch persons, and persons representa- 
tive of the general public. The CcJBncil shall meet initially at the call of 
the Secretary and elect from its number a chairman. The Council will 
thereafter meet at the call of the chairman, but not less than twice a year. 
Subject to section 448(b) of the General Education Provisions Act, the 
Council sh^ll continue to exist until October 1, 1984. 

(c5 TheCouncil shall advisp the Secretary in the preparation of general 
r^egulations and*With respect to policy matters arising in the administration 
of this title, including policies and procedures governing the approval of 
State pians under section 306 and policies to eliminate duplication, and to 
effectuate the coordinatioh of programs under tliis title and other- pro- 
grams offering adult eflucatioi^ activities and services. ^ 

Jd) Thp Council shall review the administration and effectiveness of 
programs under this title^ make recommendations with respect thereto, 
and make annual reports to the President of its findings and recommenda- 
tions (including 'recommendations ^or changes in • this title and other 
Federal laws relating tp adult edbcation-activities and services). The^ 
President shall transmit each such report to the Congress together with 
his comments and recommendations.^ The Secretary, of ^ucation shall 
coordinate the work of me Council with that of other related advisory 
councils.'* . , • 

. . ; . . . - r . 
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An' 

Ovefview— 
1980 

The National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education 
is appointed by the President 
of the United States through 
provisions of the Adult 
Education Act The fifteen 
members are responsible for"" 
reviewing the adm|«^tration 
and effectiveness ofprograms 
'\inder the Act. and making 
recommendations and changes 
in Federal laws relating to 
adult education activities and 
services. 

This report covers the 
Council's operatiqn from 
September 1979 to December 
30. t980: ' 

The report outlines^the * 
annual activities, list? the 
members, di^cribes the Coun- 
cilVprogram and give<? a status 
report on the prdcess devel- 
oped to obtain input on the 
development of recommenda- 
tions for the reauthorizatio>i of 
the Act which expires in 1983. 
' ^iDuring the period of time 
which this report represents, 
the Council not only com- 
pleted recommendations on 
the organizational structure of 



the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Vocational & Adult 
Education in the new Depart- 
ment of Education, it also 
published three extensive 
reports which will serve as 
basic references as the new 
adniinistrationand the Con- 
gress formujate a Federal pol- 
icy relating to adult learners. 

The fir^ublication con- 
tained seven sections dealing 
with adult learning termi- 
nology, definitions fbund in 
the Act*, terms in'the rules 
and regulations, legislative 
terms, school finance and tax 
terms, adult education associ- 
ations and organizations and 
a listing of selected Presiden- 
tial advisory councils dealing 
with education. The publica- 
tion titled. "Terms. Defini- 
tions, Organizations and 
Councils Associated with 
Adulf Learning" was assem- 
bled by the Program Liaison' 
Committee of the Council. 

In September 1 980, a report 
was completed on Stale Ad- 
visory Councils on Aduh 
Education. This report, also 
compiled by the Program 
Liaison Committee, was based 
on arhinterview survey which 
the Council conducted. The 
report outlined the status of 
state councils and provided 



i 

t 

examples of the structures for 
councils in several states. 

A History of the Adult 
Education Act was published 
4ci Dece'fnber. This report was 
the effort of the CounciP^y 
Governmental Relations a\d 
Legislation Committee, ^/nis- 
*4prical overview of the origins 
of the current Federal rote in 
adult education was examined. 
The report traces adult edu- 
cation legislation from 1964 

- through 1 978, and includes 
legislative information together 
with program statistics. 

The Council is committed 
tj3 continued exemplary ad- 
visory leadership in adult 
education. The challenge of 
continued crowth and develop- 
rpent of adilt learning services 
is being met through a part- 
nership between the Federal' 
government, State Depart- 
ments of Education, local 
agencies and community 
based.orglinizations in concert 
with the business and indus- 
trial community. This past 
year was pivotal to theCouncil 
in its efforts to design a sound 
and economical plan for xt-r 
authorization efforts whi^ 
can be based upon the issues 
and *concerns^of the adult edu- 
^ cation client«and^the proper 
role of Federal governance^ 

A ma7or development 

- affecting public school adult . 
' education occurred when the 

Department of Education^as < 



created and for the first time 
since the Adult Education Act 
was passed in 1965, a position 
was created by Cqngress 
which charged an Assistant 
Secretary of Education with 
responsibility for adult and 
vocational education. The 
new office was.formulated in 
the context of a number of 
proposals designed to aher 
and upgrade the status and 
commitment of adult ediica- • 
tion. The Council recognized 
the need for in-depth analysis 
of the strjucture and functions 
of a Federal office and^ conse- 
quently developed*! previ^ 
paper and options^on organi- 
zational structuxe'and program 
placement. 

The work completed during 
the year can assist President 
Reagan's administration andu 
the Congress forge new direc- 
tions and commitments to that 
population of American citi- 
zens who are in need of a 
helping hand in overcoming 
the- blight of illiteracy. 

Wiljiin the context of 
eryaluation, public forums, 
reauthorization^and sound 
plann(id changi?n|y National 
Advisory Council on Adult 
Education is moving forward 
to complete a series of recom- 
mendation^ on adult education 
^public policy. 

Maxie C. Jackson, Jr., 




Maxie C. Jaokson, Jr. 

Chairperson 

June 1980-Present 




Andrew G. Donaldson 

Chairperson . ^ * 

m 

December 1979!rJgQe 1980 



From the 



Directok 



, Advisory councils can be of 
great value. They contribute 

• to the "openness" of govern- 
ments and decision-making, ^ 
and provide advice, informa- 
tion, and recommendations 
not otherwise available to 

' the government. ~ 
. The furr^tionsof the 
Natio'nal Advisory Council on 
Adult Education (NACAE) 
range from providing broad 
policy advice on major na- 
tional isrfiesbf adult learning 
to providing specific t^ichnlcal 

"recommendations on particu- 
lar problems. Reports are one 
way that the Council uses to 
tell its story pnd impact on 
public pojicy.^ This report is 
the last in a series of iqut ^ 
reports whichfihe Council : 
published fo/ \980. ' 
• The Councir has completed 
k$ first decade. From its in- 
ception in March of 1 97 1 , the 

; Presidentiiil appointees have 
placed their major effort in 
the governmental relatiohs 
"and legislative arena. In that 
^ ten year period, the Council 
*has assembled an enviable » 
record of citizen involvement . 
in participatory democracy. 
^A.brief glance at the Council's 
record indicates: 

, The Coh^ss of the United 
States'initiated legislation in 
January 1969 whfch estab- 
lished the Council. The 
^ Ic^slatiVe maniiate was 
signed by the.President on 
April 13, 1970. 

• OnJuly 15, 1970,the 

• firstfiftsgn Presidential 

. ^'.appointees were named*. 

' • The first*nie«ting'the 
■Council called was in 



Washington, D.C. on . 
March 3,1971. ^ 

• The Executive Director was 
named by the Council on 
April 10, 1 97 1. 

• Between March 3, 1971, 
and December 1980; the 

' Council has held 50 full 
•Council meetings. In ad- . 
dition to tliese Council 
sessions, the standing and 
ad hoc con^mittees have 

• met 2*38 times. 

• There have been 58 mem- 
bers appointed to the 
Council. Nine individuals 
have beerueai5J?ointed. 

• Ten terms for Chairman 
and Vice Chairman have ^ 
been filled. ' ,^ 

• Coiijjcil members have' been 
appointed. from 32 states 

' and the District of 
Columbia. 

• Three Presidents have 
appointed 20 women and 

' 38 mep.. 

• The race/ethnic composi- 
tion of the Councii has 
included; 2 American 
Indians, 5 Asians, 5 His-' 
panics, 10 blacks, and 
36 white persons. 

• The Council has been asl^ed 
to testify before Congres- 
sional Committees a total 
of 23 tin^|JS. ■ ' 

v26 reports have been pub- 
lished by the Council. 



^ The Couneil has served 
<S 1 democratic and 3 republi- 
can Prc^id9nts and their 
administrations. 

• ' Meetings ol the full Council 
have been held in 2 1 states 
and the District of / ' 
Columbia. Committee 
meetings have also been 
held m locations other thim 
Washington, D.C. W|ien- ' 
ever possible, meetings of 
the Council have been held 

I /in concert with other adult 
educati^to conferences and * 
activities, 

• Council members andA^r. » 
staff have participated in 
adult education activities 

• in every state of the nation 
with thdlNiceptiofi of 
Hawaii. 

• The Council has had a 
major role in amending the 
Adylt Education Act seven . 

^ times between June 23, 

1972, and the Education 
■ Amendments of 1978 
' P.L. 95-561). 
» / 

• During thq tenure^ of the 

Council,^ it has worked with 
6 tJ.S.^Commissioners of 
• Education and 2 Secretaries 
of Education. 

These are only a handful of 
the items which fell the story 
of the Council and its activi- 
ties. In addition to the obvious 




jSaryA. Eyre 

.Executive Director . * ^ 



"benchmarks" of the Council's 
ten year history and the 
activities covered in this re-' ^ 
port, there kfo the day-to-day ' 
responsibilities for the con- • 
duct of the Council's affairs.* 
"Getting things done" is the 

omotto of the Council's mem- 
bers and its staff. 

The legislative mandate of 
the Rational Advisory Council 
on Adult Education inclpdes 
making recommendation^^ to 
the President for changes in 
the Adult EducatToiT Act and 
other Federal laws relating to 
adul^education activities and 
services. In the process of 
formulating its recommen- 
dations, th^Council obtains 
input from the broadest 
possible spectrum pf adult 
education practitioners, re- 
searchers, administrators and 
students. Information from 
these sources consti^tutes an 
in'valuaBle data base, integral 
to the formulation of valid^ 
recommendations for Federal 
laws and policy. 

^ Anticipating the imminent 
expiration of the present Adult 
Education Act in 1983, and 
desirous of making compre- 
hensively formed recommen- 
dations for a new law and/or^f 
amendments, the Council in 
early 1980, determined to 
gather data from all sections , 
of the nation from the most • 
knowledgeable participants 
associated with adult educS- 
tion. To, accomplish that goal,, 
the Council decided that a 
series of.public meetings 
would fee the mechanism em- 
ployed for collecting data. Tfiis 
report reflects the first stages 
of the data gathering process. 

Members and the staff can - 
point with pride to the accom- 
plishments of the Council, 
hpwever, this Council and this 
nation mu$t continue with all 
haste to vanquish adult 

' illiteracy. It is that goal 
toward which we strive. 

Gary A. Eyre 




Ubnitfii Sc^htjdernian 



' Bobbie CWaMjin 



''r*^'"' -^"'^l 

Mlamhflorliia^ 
August 28, 1979-F*r!Bserif|L 




AaMt28|l97^owrtiber 5,1980 , Augusf|8fl?»|^nt .' ; ■ 
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CouncH ^ 
Meetmffs 



The Council meets under ^ 
provision of the Adult Educa-^ 
tion Act apd at the &11 of its 
elected chairperson. Between 
. September 1979 and Decem- 
ber 1980, the total CQuncil 
met on six occasions. * " 

.1 

• Arlington, Virginia and' 
Wasliington, D.C. \ 
September 2(^21,1979 

. — Orientation session an4 ; 
oath of office cere- 
monies at the White 
Souse for 10 new mem- 
l)ers Who wete apppinted 
on August 28, 1979^ - 

— Development 0^ organi- 
zational liafson activities. 

— Standiilg and Ad Hoc 
Conynittee structures 
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Washington, D.C. 
October 24-26, 1979 

— Area workshops 

— Recommendations for 
White House Confer- » - 
ence on Fa|pilies 

— Ford Foundation Study 
on Adult DIi{eracy in the 
United States ^ 

— Recommendations on 
^ appropriations , 

^ — 'Assessment project on 
the operation of the 
Adult Education AcJ 
State Gr^t Progranf 

— r Publication plans 



• WasKington, D.C. 
December 6--8,,197d 

—•Congressional oversight : 
hearings ^ 

— Review of USOE report- 

ihg requirements 
• » 

— Reorganization Act^for . 
•the Department of* 

Education 

— National Gold Medallion 
Award tathe Council ^ 

— Transition Team 
activities. 

— Recommendations on 
rules and regulations 

— Eleotipn of Officers ' 

— Reauthorization hearing ' 
format - 

# Kansas'CityvMls^ouri 
^April 14-16; 1980 

— "Missouri VaUey Aduh 
EducTation Conference 

> * — SSlute io Learning Day 

Reconimendations on 
adult edupation injtlie 
' f Department of Educa- 
' . tion organizational 
^ I structure Crefer to Pr^ 
C\ view Paper beginnip'g" 
' \ on page 14.) . ^ r 



— House Appropriation 
Tesjimony \ 

— Public hearing on the 
reauthorizatfon of the 

. Act. The hearing was 
attended by 73 people 
of which 27 individuals, 
presented verbal and , 
written statement^ in 
4V2 liours 

— Survey on State Ad- 
visory Co^incils 

• Washington, D.C. . 
June 18-21 J980 

— Orientation of five, n^ 
members and oath of 
office ceremonies at 

the White House ^ ' \ 

— Election of oncers 

. — The Gener^al pducar 
tional Development 
(GED) te^t-' 

— 5% state administra- 
tive cost factor: 
Section 315(b) 

' — Reauthorization process 
•and visitations for 
Northwestefh Hub 

— National priorities for 
discretionary funds 

— Appointment of the first 
Assista'nt Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult 
Education 



— Publications on Termi- 
nology and A History 
of the Act 

Seattle, Washington 
September 17-19,1980 

— State program visitation 
highlights and state, 

* hearings . • ^ 

— Information brochure ' 
fegarding^e Council 

— Continuing resolution ^ 
and state allotmeftts 

' — Public hearing on the 
reauthorization of the 
Act, This h^arirfg,,dur- 
ing the Council meetings 
was in addition ta hear- . 
ings held in Alaskai 
Idaho, Oregon, and * 
Washington which pre- 
. ceded the full Council 
meetidg 

— Special population- 
refugee assistance 

— Assessment study of 
the Council . ' * 

— Recommendations on 
appropriation testimony 

Modifications to re- ^ 
authorization hearings 

— Council status report 

— Community education 
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Public 
Hearings 



The National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education 
is charged by public law 
(P.L. 95-561, Title XIII, 
Part A) to advisp on policy 
matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of the Act 
(Section 513(c)). In May' 
of 1971, the Council de-. 

.veloped recomtnendations on 
regulations and on technical . 
airiendments to the Act 

, * together with testimony on 
appropriations. 

In 1977 and 1978, the ' 
Council conducted a series of 
Futures and Amendments 
regional meetings to address 
the existing legislation,»ex- 
amine possible changes which 
might improve the delivery^of * 

- services, increase adminiwra-' 
tiye efficiency and economy, 
increase operatipnal impact, 
and, in^eneral, increase -the- 
return on the investment of 
Federal, state, and local adult 
edycation resources. As a ' 
resultof thbsejneetings, the 
Council submitted recomr 

. mqtided^changes in ^he-Act 
to thel^resident, the Adminis- 
tratioji^and the Committees 
of Congress having concern 
for adult education. Mai>y of 

. the Councirs suggestions 
were included in the Educa- _ 

• tion Amendments of 1 978 
whidh passed the Congress 
and was signed by the P^jesi- 
dent on November 1, 1 978. 

^ The Federal Adult Educa- 
tion Act will expire' at the close 
of the-1983 fiscal year. Prior 
to that time, recommendations 
inust be proposed to the i*resi- 
dent and Congress for the * 



revision of this legislation 
and/or the development of 

--new legislative policy. The 
Council recpgnized in Decem- 

•ber of 1979 the critical need * 
for input into the legislative 
planning process from the 
broadest possible spectrum of 
adult education practitioners, 
researchers, clients, potential 
clients, administrators and the » 
lay public. In ordqr to set in 
motion a re'authorization 
process, the Council laid the 
foundation for conducting 
public hearings at its 
December 1979 meeting. • 



ThQ first public hearing on 
reauthorization was conducted, 
at the Missouri Valley Adult 
Education conference in* ' 
Kansas City, Missouri, ^ - \ 
Apriir6, 1980. Representa- 
tives from six states testified^ 
^ before the Council on issues, . 
concerns, problems, and pro- 
cedures for changes in the 
Adult Education Actj^ Six 
other public hearings have 
been held and the plan calls 
for eleven addi|!ional hearing 
sites plus a National Wrap-up 
meeting in April W 1982. 
The Council is dedicated to 



the opera'tional philosophy of 
f participatory involvement of as 
many individuals and groups 

. as possible in order to focus a 
spotlight on the items needed 
to ensure the finest Federal 
* legislative effort possible in^ 

^addressing the leamijig needs 
of the population for which 
the Act was initiated. 

The results of hearings, 
Council meetings, program 
visitations, and future work- 
shop sessions will formulate 
the basis for the Council'^ 
legislative recommendations 
in the summer of 1982. 




Kansas City^ Missouri 
April 1&J980 

Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association* ' ^ ^ 

' Boise, Idaho ^ 
Septefmber15j98Q^ 

—Hearing prior to Council meeting 

Saleiri, Oregon 
- Septern|}er15J980 

Hearing prior to Council meeting 

Seattle; Washington 
September 15 and 18, 1980 

Regional Hearing during Council 
t-fflceting ' 



Anchorage, Alaska 
September 15, 1980 

Hearing prior to Council meeting 

St Louis, Missouri 
November5-6,1980 ^ 

National Adult Education Conference 

Denver, Colorado 
Decemt)er4, 1980 

National CommunityEducation 
• Conference . 
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Future 
PuUic 
Hearings 



V 



I 



In addition to the seven 
public hearings already held 
on the reauthorization' of the . 
Act, the Council plan calls 
for ten public hearings and 
.two fiear.ings during the 
National Adult Education 
Conference which takes place 
in October 1981. ' , 

A National "\vrap-up'* ses- 
sion will be held in the spring 



of 1982. This session will 
address the existing legislation, 
wrestle^with possible changes 
which would improve the de*- 
livery of services, and increase 
the involvement of state 
education agencies and com- * 
munity based organizations. 
The "wrap-up" format will 
bring together a wide range 
of people to examine the data* 
which will have been analyzed 
from the state, regional, ^ind 
national hearings. From the 
data and the "wrap-up" s'es- 
sion, the Council will derive 
its recommendations for trans- 
mittal to the President and ^ 
the Congress. 



Nashville, Tennessee 
February 19) 1981 ^ 

Regional Hearing Duf ing Council Meeting ^ 

MeridiaiCMississippi 
February 16, 198t 

Hearing Prior to Council Jyleeting _ 

Bessemer, Alabama 
February 17,1981 

' Hearing Prior to Council Meetjng 

Memphis, Tennessee , 
• February 17, 1981 

Hearing Prior to Council Meeting ' 



^aton Rouge, Louisiana 
* February 17, 1981 , . 

Heading Prior to Council Meeting ^. • 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 24, 1981 "^ 

Mid- American Regional -Conference ^ 

Wasliington, D.C. 
March 9, 1981. 

Legislative Workshop of the Council ^ 
'of Chief State School Officers 

^ Providbnce, Rhode Island 
ApriJ15r-16,1981 

National Adult Basic Edu<;atioa Commission 
Conference, , ^ 

Chicago, Illinois 
September, 1981 

Regional Hearing 

Anaheim, California - ' . 

October 30-31,1981 ' ' 

National Adult Education Conference (2 hearings) 

.Albuquerque, New Mexico 
February, 1982 

Southwestern Regional Hearing 

Kansas City, Missouri - . 
,April1982 ' - 

National "Wrap-Up" Session , 
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Prognitn 



Fn order to provide .Council 
members ^d staflF an oppor- 



tunity to attend state and local 
adult education activities such 
as conferences, workshops, 
and to gain insight to program 
'.'operation, the Council includes^ 
in its annual operational plan 
resources for visitations. 
Council members generairy 



attend activities within their 
own state or region. 

The program yisitation 
policy provides adult educators 
and clients with an increased 
ajvareness of thp Council and 
tts activities and^facilitates 
communication Qn adult learn- 



ihg issues. Upon ?he com* 
pletion of a visitation, the ^ 
Council member files a wriUen 
report. Enuring the 16 months 
covered by this public^dtion, 
there weYe 25 prograiri visita- 
tions in additiofhto regular 
Councihrteetings, Jigarings 
and committee work. ' ^ 



Program Visitation Sites 




AdCJlt/Vocajion^l^Education— San p/ego, California , / California Local Directors— San Jose, Caiif! 
Eastern Regional Stajle DIrfiCto'rs— tfew Otie^nST, Lodisianaj^^ Fe^eraf Policy Devefopment— Wasft/ngfo/?, ad. 



. Urban PpMty—Washlngm, D.C, ^ 
Wes^em-RegTbnal State Directors--San Diego, Oaiifornia . 
State Continaing Education Association— Seaff/e^ Wash. 
Asspciatiorfof CalLf|mia School Adotinistrafofs— ^ 

Sacramento, California \ 
Community Education and Adult'SeFvices — Aubur4i,Mass, 
Indian Adult Education— Da//as, Texas ^ 
Indian Adult Education— V^ma/^ .yfa/? ' * 
Community Education Liaison— Los Angeles, Califortiia ' 
Southern Regional Adult Educ. Conferenc.e-7; 

Birmingham, Alabama ' [ * > 

Northeastern Regional State Djrectors--^ProWc/e/7ce, R.L 



\ 



^ . American Associationjdimgh^r Edudatioh-- 
Washington, D.C. ''^ \\ " 

Competency Based Educatiqfti— Or/anc/b, Florida 
Area Workshop for Directprs^Kansa^ City] Mol 
Area WG\^sho|) for Jixxezv^si'-W est Lebanon, N.H. - m 
CMef State Schodl Officers-nDes Moih^s, Iowa 
State Advisory i^ouncil^iAf/anfa, Georgia 
Adult BasicEducatron-fWoysfoni Texas ^ . - 

Virginia Sjate*& Loca|l3irectors— lA^/7//aiV?s6yrg; Va. 
GenefVal Educational Development (G£U)— Nashville, Tenn. 
Vocational Adult Educ. Research — Columbus ;t)hio 
Adult Literacy and Volunteers^Harf/or0, Conn. 
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Siructimand 
AciNMes 



- The composidon of each 
the Council's standing com- 
mittees and an outline of the 
prhnar^y functions and re- 
sponsibilities with which they 
are charged follows: 



Federal legislation has 
established broad and 'complex 
responsibilities for the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. The Council 
recognizes the intent of the 
legislation ^provide a means 
for including a variety, of 
representation |rom through- 
out the populace in the policy ^ 
making process of the Federal 
govermnent. 

\fTherefore, in order to best 
utilize the specialized knowl- 
edge and expertise of all its 
members, the policy of^he 
Council is to apgg^ion specific 
activities among its members, 
reserving ultimate review and 
, appro valWhority/ior"^e vote 
of the entire membership. 

In recognition ofKigvast 
' and far-reaching responsibili- 
ties contained in its enabling 
legislation, the Council has a 
^ polid(r-of conducting 'appor- 
tioned activities through the 
operation o^ committees or 
ad hoc committees Which cor- . 
- ^respond to distinctly identi- 
fiable responsibilities con- 
tained, in the legislation. 

All committees act at 
• appropriate times in accord- 

aiice with .their directives and- 
. under the.policies established' 

by the Advisory Council as a 
' whote. • " 



EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE* 



^December 1979-June 1980 

Maxie C. Jackson, Jr., 

ChairpersotX 
Lily Lee Chen 
Reva A. Crawford, 
James A. Woods ♦ 

July 1980-December 1980 

Bobbie L. Walden, 

Chairperson 
Lily Lee Chpn 
* Reva A. Crawford 
James A. Woods 



Functions and 
^espbn^bilities 

Assure fiscal oversight of 
- the Council, its committees 
and its administrative 
stnictme; 

• Develop, in accordance 
with U.S. JDepartment of 
Education fiscal^xxiicy, an ^ 
itemized budge^fOT.the sup- 
pgrt of Council nfeeds and 
activities. 

• Prepare current financial , 
statements, including budget 

. expenijittires and item bai- 
lees for presentation at 
V Council meetings-for-*-^ -"^ 
Council action. 

Reyiew expenditures and 
transfers of funds to ensure, 
conformity with Council 
approved budgetary<items. 

Make recommendations for 
contracts and services for 
. • Council approval. 



• In exceptional circum- 
stances between meetings 
of the fSll Council, the 
Executive Commi<tee may 
act on behalf of the£ouncil 
. in matters relating *lo policy 
and expenditures. These 
emergency actions are sub- 
ject to ratification by the . 
Council as a'.whqje. 



GOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS AND 
LEGISqATION 
COMMITTEE* 



December 1979-June 1980 

James A. Woods, 

Chairperson 
Donnie M. Dutton 
Mildred T.Nichols 

July 1980-December 1980 

James A. Woods, . ^ 

Chairperson 
Dorinie M'. Dutton. ^ 
Edward J. Mortola 
•Mildred T^Nichols 



Functions and . 
Responsibilities 

* Establish and maintain 
dialogue with the Executive 
and Legislative branches 
of Federal and state 
government. 

> 'Maintain relationships with 
units in Department of 
Education concerned with 

* legislafive activities associ- 

* ated with adult learning. 



• Develo]p recommendations 
on Federal legislation. 

• Develop recommendations 
. on rules, regulations, and 

guidelines relating to 
Federal legislation. 



• Develop testimony for u|e 
before congressional corn- 
mittees and m hearings on 
pertinent legislation and 
appropriations. * 

• Review proposed and/or 
t-new education legislation 

fof its probable implications 
and impact on adults as 
learners., \ • « 

• Receive'and review slate 
legislation relating to edu- 
cational opportunitiesior 
adults. 

s 

• The coitimittee sha{l make 
recommendations fof^aotion 

^ by the Advisory Council 
as a whole: 



PROGRAM. 
EFFECTIVEl^ESS At?©- 
EVALtJATION 
COMMITTEE* 



December 197!9^June 1980 

Reva A. Crawford, ' ' 

Chairperson 
Leonard Schneiderman- 
Bobbie L. Walden 

July 1980-December 19^0 

Reva A. Crawford, 

Chairperson 
Michael E Crawford 
Helen H. Huff 
Leonard Schneiderman 



Functions and 
Responsibiliftes 

• Review ED progranv 
Reporting requirements, 
data collection mechanisms, 
information compilation 
and reports. 

• Monitor Federal evaluation 
studies. 
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^Prepare recommendations 
concerning evaluati>on 
designs, including thq > 
synthesis pi the project 
(RFP78-li9),An Assess- 
ment of the Operation of 
the Adult Education Act * 
State Grant Program. 

The committee shall make 
recommendations for. action 
by the Advisory Council as • 
a whole. 



PROGRAM LIAISON 
COMMITTEE* 



Functions and 
Responsibilities 

♦ Strengthen Council relation- 
ships with public and 
private organizations, 
associations, and agencies 
having direct or related 
concern for adult learning. 

• Formdlize a mechanism for 
periodic input of infomia- 
tion from the field of adult 
education to the Council, • 
and response by the Council 
to the field utilizing state 
advisory councils whenever 
possible. , 



December 1979-June 1980 

JLilyl-ee Chen, Chairperson 
aernadette P. Phillips 

July ISSO^December 1980 

Lily Lee Chen, Chairperson 
Noelia G. Baldazo ^ ' 
Andrew p. Donaldson v 
Irby D. Engram 
Bernadette P. Phillips 



# Maintain and strengthen 
relationships with the'wide 
range of Federal'agencies^ 
s&pporting adult learning 
activities, including liaisbn 
with' the L[.S. Congress 
and the Departmeftt of 
Education. 

♦ Identify specific issues and 
coocerns in the private 
sector concerning aTdult 
learning which may have 
impact on the Adult Edu- 
cation Act or be a con- 
sideration for future adult 
learning activities'. 

• Make recommendations 
regarding the issues and 
concerns of the private 
sector concerning adult 
learning which have been 
identified by the committee 
in t^rms'of'the appropriate 
Federal role." 



• Assist in the^aintenance 
of an adulf education 
'resource library. 

• To suggest and support 
Council efforts whiph will ' 
promote public awareness 
of adult learning ^ 
opportunities. ^ — 

• The conimittee shall make 
recommendations for action 
by the Advisory Council as - 
a whole. , i 



* The Council Chairperson 
serves on all committees as 
ex officio. 



r 
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PREVIEW PAPER: 

ADULT LEARNING PROGRAMS 



'Organizational 
Change— 

From HEW to 
the Department of Education 



October 17, 1^79, the President of the.Uiiited States 
signed the enabling legislation Tor the Department of Edu- 
cation and education took itsj)lace at t|ie cabinet table. 

The Council, in March 1974, made recommendations" 
to the President and members of Congress that a single 
Federal agency be established with'the responsibility for 
operating and coordiniating all Federal education programs 
for adults. Between i^uly and December 1979, the Advisory , 
Council addressed the issue of organizational structure, 
program placement, and program linkage^j|||lt the Council's 
December 1979 meeting, the fifteen Presidential appointees 
authorized the development of an organizational plan which 
would stress adult learning as the prime structure for the 
adult education component to be housed in the Office^ of 
the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education. 



Introduction 

T4i6 Preview Paper Format 
does not alway fit the con- - 
figuration of adult learning in 
this country or of Federal 
activities that affect adult 
learning. 

; ■ there is neither a National 
nor a Federal policy concern- 
ing adult education. There'is 
neither a comprehensive 
National nor a Federal pro- 
gram of aduh education. We 
need to know more about how, 
adults learn,iiow much they 
'know, and their concerns for 
their own education and learn- 
ing opportunities. We do 
know that most adult learning 
is self-directed and often done 
independently of structured 
educational institutions. We 
do know that adult education 
activities and adult learning, 
opportunities are increasing. 
Adults are na longer content 
to leave the benefits of edu- 
cat^n solely to the young. We 
do know that many economic 
and societal forces ar^ increas- 
ing the need for adult learning. 
His generally foreseen that 
the need for adult learning is 
. going to increase. 
^ Under these conditigns, this 
paper suggests ways in which 
organizational changes might 
enable the Federal government 
to accomplish more. than it 
now doei with existing edu- 
cational programs. The paper 
encourages linkages and ^ 
cooperation that may be * 
facilitated by organization 
charts and job desciMptions, 
byt depends, in the final 
analysis, upon the leadership 
at the top and the good will 
and common sense of the rest 
of those involved. 



By early January 1 980, a transition team had been named 
by the Secretary of Education. The Council was asked to 
select one^of its members to serve oil the team. Mr. Andrew 
G. bonaldson, Council Chairperson and Dr. Gary A. Eyre, 
Council Executive Director were asked to submit, on -behalf 
of the Council, a Preview Paper suggesting an organizational 
structure for adult education- and aduh leaming^programs. 
On January 8, 1980, the following Preview Pa|)er^oposal ' |. Background 
for Adult Learning Progrartis^vas submitlSffTrfflie iraijAiti^fik^ 
team leader. Dr. Juliette N. Lester. * - 

' The Council also completed a series of charts illustrating 
a sfructure for consideration.: 

- L * 



Adult Learning Programs 
within thetiew Department of 
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Education are of two types: 

1. social-problem centered 

2. capacity-buildfng ; 
While these categories are 
not mutually exclusive (^ome 
social-problem centered pro- 
grams also have capacity- 
building authorities) f it is 
generally useful to view theq^ 
in-this dichotomy in terms of 
, program purpose and origin. 

Social-problem centered ' 
programs include the Adult 
Basic and Adult Secondary 
Education Program, Immi- . 
grant and" Adult Indochina 
Programs, Adult Indian Eda- 
catiori. Community Service 
and Continuing Education 
Program, Adult Basic Skills, 
Consumers' Education, and 
Women's Educational Equity 
Program. Also included in 
this category arc the a^uh 
' education components of suth 
programs as Alcohol andiDrug 
Abuse Prevention and Metric 
Education. 

Capacity-building programs^ 
include the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsccondary 
Educajipn (FIPSE^, the Insti- 
tute of Museum Services, and 
CgiTfflHmity Education. These 
progranfe^s^k to build s\2Xt 
and loca^ca^abilities in de- 
livering educatronal opportuni- 
ties for adults/Social-problcm 
centered programs relate di- 
rectly to the Department of / 
Education's goal of equal 
opportunity for every indi- 
vidual as well as to the goal to^ 
supplement andxomplement 
the efforts ofeStates, local 
school systems and other in- 
strumentalities.' In addifjon^;^ 
these programs usually r^atfe 
to achieving someJ)roa4er ' 
public policy. For example, 
the Adultf ducation Act owes 
its genesipK the Economic 
Opporturti^ Act of 1964 and 
is still regarded as an essential 
^component in America's effort 
to eradicate poverty, while thp 
Adult Indochina Prograni and 
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thq Immigrant Adult Program 
assist persons of foreign cul- * 
tures in becoming productive 
citizens of American society. 

Capacity-building progr^s 
also contribute to the Depart 
mental goal to suppiemec 
and complement the educar ^ 
tional effort of the States! local 
school agencies and othe 
systems providing education. 
Most directly, they promote 
improvements in the quality 
and usefulness of education by 
supporting innovative^ projects 
and developing educational 
resources. 

All- Adult Learning Pro- 
grams are discretionary 
authorities except two, both 
the Adult Education Acf, 
(P.L. 95-561) jjxA^Oym- 
munity Servi^e^nd Continuing 
Educatioir^Togram (HEA 
Title I-A^utilize a State Grant 
formjiJa program. Federal in- 
'ement in.these authorities 
is primarily through rules and 
regulations, monitoring, and 
technital assistance. However,- 
both tlfe^e programs alsocon- 
fain a national discTetionary' 
authority whicj^provides for 
developmenf^^feluation, and 
dissemination tm^ough projects 
funded directly through the 
Department of Education. ' 

Ori November 20, 1979, 
a continuing resolution 
was $igned.into Law 
(P.L. 96-123) to fund edu- 
cation programs through 
September 30, 1980. This 
generally^held funding at the 
level of the preceding year. • 

TheFY'80andFY'81 
budget authorization and 
apprcJpriations will be con- 
tained in the President's 
budget report which is sched- 
uJgjl for reteise to Confess 
in late January. 

'The FY'80 appropriation for 
the Adult Education Act is 
$105 million and the*?Y'81 ' 
OMB request will be $122^ 
mill«»,for programs in FY'82 
sincelSfc adult education pro- * 
gram is advanced funded. 



Otlier appropriation levels grams are assigned to.five 

for FY'80 for some programs different organizational units: 

proposed to be housed in the Assistant Secretary of Edu- 

Adult Learning Program^ unit * cation ( ASE) ; Bureau of 

are ^hown in Table 1. Occupational and Adult Edu- ' 

Ldult Learning Programs cational (BOAE) ; Office of 

are Currently assigned to Indian Education ( OIE) ; 

organizations under one of Bureau of Higher and Con- 

Jthjee rationales . by popula- tinuing Education (BHCE) ; 

tion^o be served; by ectu- . Bureau of School Ijnprove-* 

cational delivery system ment (BSD . Staffing levels for 

employee!; of by organiza- the various organizational 

tional objective (e.g. School • units can be obtained from 

Improvement) . Examples of unit heads in the U.S. Office 

programs and varying * of Education or from OMB 

rationales are : ' budget documents. 

All these'programs are 

By^opulation Served: administere*tUrectly from 

lult Education State Grant ^ units in Washington, D.C. 

Program ^ with no delegated responsi- 

Adult Education National bility to field staff offices. 

Discretionary Program ^ From 1967 to 1978, the Adult 
Adult Immigrant Education Education State Grant Prcr- 
Adult Indochina Refugee Educatiofl was delegated to USOE 
Adult Indian Education Regional Offices with one 
Rural Education^nd Rural Families P%^^' Regjonal Program 
,, . r, .. Officer, designated the re- 
Urban Education sponsibility for monitoring and 
By Delivery System Employed, technical assistance. A num- 
Community Service and ^ ' ber «f significant organiza- 
Continuing Education ■■^alignments of these 
AlcoholandDrugAbusePrevention ' ^ToTth'TeSy 'prorn 
By Organizational Objective: 1 966 to 1 970, the Community 
Fund for the Improvement of * ■ Service and Continuing Edu- 

Postsecondary Education « ^"^^n"" "^^^ ? ^ ^ 

. ^t-. < », o Bureau of Occupationa and 
Institute of Museum Services Education, administered 

Community Education ^he same Division as the 

Coflsorners Education ' , ^^^^ Education Program. 

Women s Educational Equity More recently, the Consumers' 

As currently administered^ ' Education Program and the 
the^e Xdult Learning Pro- 

* 1 T % 

Table 1. 

Basic Skills Improvements $35.0 million 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse: Education $ 3.0 million 

Special Programs for Adult Indians $ 5.8 millron 

Metric Education $ 1.8 million -.^^ 

Consumers' Eduq^tion $ 3.5 million 

Women's Educational Eguity $10.0 million 

Community Schools $ 3.1 million 

Community Service and " 
Continuing Education $10.0 million 



Community EducatioiHPro- 
gram were transferred from 
BOAE to the new Bureau of 
School Improvement. The 
Women's Educational Equity 
Program likewise was trans- 
ferred into this new Bureau. 
The history of these pro-* 

*gr^ms changing positions or 
being.side-by-side to one 
another in relation to larger 
organizational unitsattests to 
a number of meaningful , 
organizational relationships 
among these programs. How- 
ever, as formerly and presently, 
assigned among five different 
organizational entities, the 
Departmental goals to improve 

^the coordination of Federal 
education programs, to im- 
prove the management and 
efficiency of these Federal 

^education activities, and the 
goal to improve accountability 
are not being effectively 
served. No mechanism exists 
for developing coherent policy, 
priorities, and program thrust^ 

among these differing pro- 

grams, all of which are di- 
rected to the education^nd 
learning of adults and to 
improving the quality of 
adult life. 



II. Summary Of Problems, 
Issues and-Opportunities 

The votes of only one-fifth 
of those eligible tojcast a ballot 
elected the present PresideiU. 
Many politicians believe that . 
this massive lack of ^voting re- 
flected a belief that go^^em- 
melit was networking,* that the 
citizen was working'for the 
burcfaucracy rather then the 
bureaucracy working for the 
citizen, that the voter was 
helpless to change things — a 
reflection of a long litany of 
disenchantment with our pub- 
lic institutions. Intheca^^f 
education, and it is believed 
that most voters think of pub- 
lic pvOgrams financed by Fed- 
eral, State and local taxes 
when they think of education," 
this disenchantment may have 



gSne back to the sixties when 
great expectations were 
iroused that new expenditures 
on education could cur^ a 
variety of problems in our 
* society. Somehow this pen- 
^dulum seems to have swung 
to tlie "Proposition 13 men- 
tality^ that money spent on 
public education is mostly . 
wasted. 

Political Climate: 

The political climate for 
adtilt learning programs is 
' \ very favorable. Interest in 
adult education/learning is . 
reaching boom proportions 
•with more men and women 
back in school today than ever 
befo^ 

Enrollment in public adult 
education/kaming is leaping • 
upward at close to 12 percent 
a^ear 'compared with a 
growth rate of less than 2 per- 
cent for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

"A big and growing fojrce is 
becoming evident in national 
life today: the l^gfons oT adults 

• whost^umbfcrs v^ijl dominate 
^ America tor the rest of this 

* century and beyond. 

In a society w*here the me- 
dian age of its 225 million plus 
population will increase mOre 
thanlWo Shears every decade,* 
^ the impact of sheer numbers 
" alone will create^new societal 
, demands and priorities. It is 
unlikely that any aspect of 
, American life will remain 
unchanged. - - . 



Awareness of these- demo- 
graphic trend^s an3 an under- 
standing of societal change by 
state boards of education, staff 
in the new Department of Edu- 
cation, and idcal^consVituent 
publics becomes Vcrucjal first 
step in departmental planning 
for the future. 

The American Association , 
of School Administratprs 
(AASA) recently completed 
a sifde/tape presentation titled 
"A Profound Transformation" 
which illustrates a change 
which affects every facerof 
American life and eiiucatiori 
in particujar.. There is a trasic 
shift in the age mix of o^ur^ 
society — fewer children, more 
adults and increased numbers 
of older adults. The following^ 
will help substantiate the^ 
point: / ^ 

• A draipatically declining 
fertility rate^since 1957 . 
creates a larger proportion, 
of elderly people and a 
smeller propor^jjin of the 
young, 

• Within 12 years, if present 
trends continue, 1 out of ^ 

' every 5 Americans — 20% — 
^ will he at least 55 years old. 
By 1990, for the first "time 
in our history, the number 
of people 55 aad ovqt will 
be larger than the school- 
aged group. 

• Social security and pension 
funds, already under pres- 
sure, will need to seek addi- 

^ tional dollars to support the 
swelling ranks of the re- 
tired. In 1967, General • 



Motors reported that for 
every "r^iree drawing a pen- 
sion, there were 10 workers . 
on its payroll. Today, that ' * 
ratio has fallen to 1 to 4. 

Improved medical and 
health care has swelled the 
numbers surviving to old 
age, pushing longevity to 
new highs each yjear. In 
-1 900 lif^ expectancy was 
47.3 years. By 1940 it had 
reached 62.9 and in 1981 
is an astounding 73.1. 

Changing attitudes about 
employmq^nt, marriage, con- 
traception, abortion, di- 
vorce, and family si^e have 
all combined to produce 
this steadily do<vnward 
trend for the fertility rate 
and decrease in livebirths. •> 

38.6 million women now 
work or are actively seeking 
jobs. This constitutes 47 
percent of all the women in 
the nation — up from ap- 
proximately 20 percent in 
1900. ^ 

The college age and young 
adult group reached its peak 
in 1980 and is starting a 
continuing decline into 1990 
and beyond. These figures 
arc a good indication that 
college enrollment, already 
generally declining, will fall 
even more sharply in the 
years to cQme. They afio 
tell a greatBeal about our 
^ future employment prob- 
lems. Whether entering 



from high school or college, 
most of these young people 
go directly into the labor 
market at some point during 
their membership in this 
age g'oup. 

Of prime interest to edu- 
cators is the 35-54 year old 
cohort — who have typically 
been viewed as secondary 
school parertts. There is a 
steady increase from ap- 
proximately 45 million in 
I960 to about 62 million in 
1990. . 

Another important trend for 
educatcrrs is what is hap- 
pening with the 55 and over 
age group. These figtJres 
surely portend a shift iWay 
from the youth culture {hat's 
been so prevalent in the 
past/lO years. 

As educators look to^the 
'future, they are faced witli 
a significantly changing 
societal structure — thQ ' 
consequences of which ma^ 
alter greatly the educational 
, delivery system of this 
country. 

A broader spectrum of age 
groups will be seeking mott 
education to help cope with 
the rigors of mid-life career 
changes, rapidly advancing 
technology, swiftly shifting 
social valued a volatile job 
market, increased leisure-v 
time, and greater longevity^ 

► ADULTLEARNINGOP- 
PORfUNlTIES— THE 
WA VEOF THE FUTURE 
IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
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A hew political factor that 
is coming into existence is the 
growth in the number of tax- 
paying families who will have 
no children enrolled in tax- 
supported schools. Amo?ig 
age groups, fhe highest per- 
centage of voting is by the 
middle-aged. The next most 
active are the aged. The voting 
record of the young is very 
low. Generally, thfe rich and 
middle-class vote in higher , 
'proportion than do the poor. 
There is no evidence that the 
middle-aged, middle-class 
voter sees any urgent need to 
spend more tax funds on adult 
learning opportunities, al- 
though this is the class which 
is providing most of the grow-* 
ing number of adult learners. 
While the political climjite 
might change, at present it 
would seem to be hostile to 
increased spending for public 
education, including public 

•adutt education. 
« » 

'There seems to be a certain 

irrationality involved in the 

-^politfeal climate toward edu- 
cation. The most popular 
argument against a Depart- 
ment of Education went like 
this: We created a Department 

. of Energy and now \ve have 
lines at the filling station and 

^ gasoline is up to $1 a gallon, 
therefore, a Department of 
Educatioli^would.worsen, not 
improve, the^condition of edu- 
cation in America. The citi- 
zens who swallowed ihis non- 
sense may be in d^re^need of 
some adult education, but 
they do not seem likely to 
impose new taxes upon 
themselves to obtain it. 

Th^ curious altitude of the 
voter toward education might 
be summed up in the fact that 
in the lexicon of political 
rhetoricy "learning" is a * 
positive word and "eVlucation" 
is a negative one. 



Public Perceptions and 
Concerns: 

Adult education, used as an , 
umbrella term, causes a ma- 
jority of the electorate to think 
of literacy classes for the poor 
and recreational and ctrU^jral 
courses for the well-to-do. In 
. short, most voters think of 
adult education as a program 
for someone else. Yet more 
and- more adults are participat- 
ing in adult learning. Learning" 
brought on by a housewife's 
desire to return to/the work 
force (or the necessity for her 
to do so) or by the desire of 
a middle-aged person to 
change for a more interesting 
or more remunerative career 
is on the increase. But these 
adult learners are not yet a ^ 
constituency in the electorate 
that is calling uporl politicians 
to provide better and more 
accessible and more suitable 
learning opportunities for 
them.- Still, it is quite possible 
that, as more adults resume 
learning to improve their jobs 
or'enrich their lives, tliey may 
turo, in this decadefupon the 
ppliticians ap3 say, ''Why have 
you failed i(o meet my learning 
needs?" f . 

State/ Local Government 
Interests: — 

The big increase in taxes 
and the big increase in pu{?lic - 
bureaucracy has been at the 
State and local level. A por- 
tion of this growth has been 
caused by Federal grant pro- 
grams which.required match- 
ing funds or jjiatching efforts 
or both. ^State and local gov- 
ernments are becoming wary 
of Federal programs which 
provide fundAo start a new 
program and then, once the 
program has established a 
cjientele, lookll) the State and^ 
local governipents to fund 
theprogram$. - 

Congressional Issues: 

There are some Congress- 
men who are keenly aware of,; 
the importance of adult/learn- 
ing education; but it is not- 



among the components of 
education where a lawmaker's 
vote might determine whether 
that persof\ is4-e-elected or not. 
Career change needs and^ife 
change needs may make adult 
learning more of a cuitting 
issue before the decade of the 
1980's ends— particularly 
among middle-class college 
graduates. 

Members of Congress are 
expressing concern for more 
outreach andexpan^ion of 
education* programs. 

Program Interest Groups. 

Minorities, women, the 
handicapped and other groups 
do form themselves into politi- 
cal pressure organizations to 
make demands for adult learn- 
ing programs. However, most 
of the interest groups involved 
in adult education lobbying 
are purveyors rather than con- 
sumers. Thus,, for example, 
communitj' cbllege^ fighl over 
fui)ds and. ttfrf with four-year 
colleges and local education 
agonciesT Sonje four-year cpl- 
lejes, ifis chairged,.are morfe 
concerned with how the'y can 
^et more adult students (and 
' more tuition fsi^'them) than 
' with how they can improve ' 
existing progriam^ to provide 
better service for the part-time 
adult studeftt. The part-time • 
adi|lt ^udent rarely belongs to 
an brganiz'^tionthat is lobby- 
ing for a progEfiw^more suited 
toihe sttrtlent's need than' ' 
what is now available. 
f / ^ 
Major Resea *ch and 

Evaluation Studies: * ^ 
. One of the most urgent- 
r^eds in'the area of adult 
learning is for a blye-ribj3on 
task forco^ take^a look at 
existing studies and to de- 
termine if they can provide a * 
way to evaluate the knowledge 
and need for knowledge about 
the majority of students who 



are^not«engaged inplanned 
study. We need tS find ways . 
to engage adults in learning 
rather than continually ex- 
amine those who are now in 

{urograms. The non-learner is 
he problem. Studies must be ' 
Equality in nature and not 
quantity. 

p The new Department of 
Education must start a major . 
program to find out how to *A 
help the majorhy of the adult 
population to meet their 
learning needs. • 

There is a new problem in 
adult learning that has hardly 
been recognized, let alone 
measured. Postsecondary 
schools are turning out an 
ever-growing^number of young 
adults who have "completed" 
high school, but who read, 
write and compute at the ele- 
mentary level. Some of these 
can be found in adult learning 
centers,'seeking a level of 
literacy that'will permit them 
to receive vocational training. 
Some can be found on the 
streets, learning criminal skills. 
Some haup just given up— to 
become another generation in 

. a welfare family. Unless this 
population can be "rescued" 
by some form of adult educa- 
tion, we face the prospect of 
a large and permanent "under 
class" that will become a grow- 
ing burden on the employed 
middle-class at the same time 
increasing longevity adds to 
the cost of supporting the • 
retired population. 

Nevf Technolo^: 

We are hardware oriented 
in research and production. . 
We create new technology 
' quicker than we create the 
skills to use the new tech- 
nology. We are^uick to adopt 
new technologies in ma^ 
chines, but slow t# aecept new 
technologies in learning. But 
new technologies are forcing • 
more and more job changes, 
more and more needs for new 
skills, 'This creates an oppor-^ 
tunifj' for the use of new learn- , 
ing technologies inan^x- ^ ^ ^ 
panded population of adult ^ 
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learners. Studies may indicate 
that at present education is one 
step behiniS in this process — 
it might b.^ possible, with a 
push from the new Depart- 
ment, for education to get a 
step ahead. 

Significanf Internal Problems 
and Issues Which Impact on 
the Programs: 

There is no national or 
federal adult e^iucation polic^ 
or program. There are bits 
here and bits there and noble 
intentions expressed in various 
pieces of legislation, but there 
is no program nor is there any- 
one in the Federal government 
charged either with forming a 
program or devoting full time 
to attempting to patch together 
existing programs into some- 
thing more coherent and 
purposeful. 

An internarissue has sur- 
faced already with Secretary 
Hufstedler. The Secretary in 
listing her priorities for the 
new Department refers to 
"children'^ — sheJs falling into , 
the traps of a child centered i 
educational philosophy. . 

The January 6, 1980, articlb 
in the New York Tim^s qudtes 
•^he Secretary of Education as 
indicating the need to start 
^Operation Excavation" about 
education reports. There , 
should be an "Operation Ex- 
cavation" concerning a'Fed- 
eral education structure that 
for far too many years has ' 
plac^ iis energies and re- • 
sources solely with children 
and higher education rather 
than in a national commitment 
to equal eflucation for all. 

The Secretary is an "at- ^ 
tentive' listener" and will hev 
and act dn behalf of adults 
aslearnSF^ , 

Budget Issues: 

Federal funding is con- 
sidered for -each program in- 
dependent Of funding for othei; 
programs. 



The funding of the Adult 
Education Act Program from 
the Federal source has shown 
yearly increases since 1965. . 
Tjie increase in State and local 
program funds has been mod- 
erate with the'exception of a 
few states and one or two 
major urban areas. 

Legislative Mandates: 

Federal legislation lacks 
program coordination and thus 
curtails program cooperation. 

Adult education legislation 
is not overly prescriptive and 
presently leaves the major pro- 
gram direction^to the State 
Education agency. The new 
law (Adult Education Act) 
has a three-year state plan 
requirement. 



Program Regulations: 
The regulations for the , 

* Adult Education Act and , 
many other education pro- 

^ grams under P.L. 95-561, the 

- Education Amendments of 
1978,' are not finalized. , 
On June 28, 1979, the Pro- 

\posed Rule§ for the State- 
Administered Program and 
Discretionary Programs for 
Adult Education were pub- 

. lished in the Federal Register. 
The new regulations, which are 
scheduled for approval shortly, 
were developed thro^^gh re- 
gional meetings, conferences, 
state and local visitations and 
advisory council input. The 
Proposed Rules describe the 
use of the regulations, public 
participation in development, 
major issues, and a section by 
section explanation of the Act. 

The regdlations.'of the new 
Adult iSluoation Act mandates 
extensive outreach in adult 
basic education beyond the 
public education establishment. 

G40 Report(s): ^ 

In June^of 1975, the Comp- 
troller General of the United 
States transmitted a report to 
Congress on The Adult Basic - 
Education Prograrn: Progress 
in Reducing Illiteracy and 
Improvements Needed. 



The GAO report concluded 
that the ABE program had 
expanded educational oppor- 
tihiities by establishing broadly 
available prograrps. The re- 
port indicated many positive 
achievements, however, the 
progfam was only reaching a 
small fraction of those in need. 
This is due to a small funding 
level to address a major prob- 
lem of illiteracy in America. 

In the writing of this paper, 
several reports and studies in 
adult education were examined 
and one presently underway 
on program effectiveness. 

These reports dating from 
1965 to 1979 can be made 
available to the Task Force. 

Describe Significant Opportu- 
nities for Program /Manage- 
ment Reform: ^ 

This documenTih several 
- places suggests changes in 
structure and increased link- « 
ages aqd cooperatioiWha^ ' 
would facilitate more effective 
Federal support x)f adult 
learning. 

In adult education the prob- 
j lem is not so much one of 
overlapping functions'or staff 
as of instances In which pro- 
grams that are supposed to 
serve adults fail to do so — a * 
problem, perhaps, of **under- 
lapping.". Vocational educa- 
tion, for example, is in the' 
same organizatipn box aS;^dult 
education, but charges ar^ ^ 
presently under sludy^Tiat 
vocationaleducation progr&ms 
have failed to serve a signifi^ 
^ cant number of adults who 
v/evt supposed to be served by 
them. , ^ 

Since such programs as the 
Adult Education A9,t and the 
Community Services and Cqr^- 
tiniifeg Education* Act«were ' 
specifically passed to use cate- 
gorical-grants as "seed money*' 
to get state and local govern- 
ments iKto adult education 



programs they were not (con- 
ducting, it would s^m that 
there is not a present need for 
grant consolidation. ' 

Expanded technical assis^^ 
ance, etc., training, etc, aimed 
at increasing linkages and co- 
operation would be desirable. 

In the field of adult educa- 
tion, present reporting require- 
ments consist only of a fairly 
simple accounting of how the 
Federal money was spent. They 
do not appear to be unduly 
fOnerous. These reports are 
more "head-count" in nature 
than qualitative indicatbrs. 



ML Assumptions and 
Criteria for Evaluating 
Organizational and 
Program Reform Options 

Key Assumptions: 

Recognition of demo- 
graphics (lower birth rate, 
increased lon^eyity) and eco- 
nomic changes will create a 
need for more continuing aduh 
learning to cope with change. 

With the present and grow- 
ing body of adult learners in 
our society, it is imperative 
that the learning and education 
of adults be rec^ni2:ed and 
impact on polic^ development, 
program formulation, and 
decision-making. 

Societal changes will create 
a desire for more adult learn- 
ing opportunity. Morewjomen 
will be involved in professional 
carters and some will return 
to the workplace in order to 
. lend financial support to the 
family. 

Since adults will have job 
and family responsibilities in 
most^ases, guidance services 
(including counseling) , ac- 
cessibility^ linkage and 
cooperation between program 
directors and delivery insti- 
tutions must be given top 
priority in policy development 
-and prograift structuring. . 
^ In short, the needs of the 
State and th&*i^eeds of its citi-^ 
zens will require^ore adult ^ 



^ learning opportunity and rtiore 
flexibility in providing this 
opportunity. Institutipnal 
rigidity and present turf boun- 
daries itiust be ended. 

Fragmented program. dollars 
will be administratively com- 
bined to effect a critical mass 
and to achieve ifational impact. 

The progranis designated in 
topic IV will be entirely or 
principally directed to the. * 
educatiofi and learning of 
adults arid to improving the 
quality of adult life. 

Major Constraints: 
* The major constraint erod- 
ing* but stiirstrong* is the 
adult, decision-making vot\? 
casting population that accepts 
and supports a child-centered 
.public education system and 
regards adult learning, other 
than job-related, as recreation 
or as a demonstration that the 
individual was a^Dartial failure 
during earlier classroom years. 

Legislative mandates often 
tend to separate programs that 
should be meshed. Laws are 
sometimes t^origid like the 
Adult Education Act which ^ 
limits the amount of secondary 
level programs, or too general 
4uch as t^ie Liffelong Learning 
Act which was more a state- , 
ment of good intentions than a 
program. 

Pressing needs and political 
pressures sometimes result in 
legislation that creates duplica- 
tion of effort 

In the matter of administra- * 
tion commitments, the problem 
would seem to be that the cost 
of keeping coinmitments to 
elementSfy, secondary and 
postsecondary conventional 
students will be so Wgh that 
thefe will,be^temp^ion to 
propose inadequate OTult ' 
learning efforts because of the 
cost and because no strong 
commitment has been made. 
Administration commitments^ 
and congressional interest Jias 



^ beep largely in the arepTof 
compensatory programs. This 
leads to an adult basic educa- 
iion program but does not lead 
to planning for the sort of 
learning addressed to the total 
development of all of the adult 
population. This peed would 
5cem to apply to adults at 
every socio-economic l^veL 
For example there is this 
condition: 

• More and more the better 
jobs-are going to require 
specializeJhnd sophisticated 
skills, and more and more 
the "bad" jobs that may not 
evenVequire literacy are 
, ^ing to be performed by 
machines. As the well- 
educated sharpen and refine 
these highly sophisticated 
>Qnd discrete skills, if they 
are to be good citizens, they 
will require an updatill^ of 
the general knowledge that 
has become obsolescent or 
obsolete since they left the 
\ classroom. 

Evaluating Options: 

Where adults arc»involved, 
items (1) and (2) of Section 
101 of the Dep^lrtipent of 
Education Organization Act, 
are p.articularly important. 
Adults are not now receiving 
"equal opportunity for every 
individual". Adults are clearly 

the key to more effective int 

volvemeht of the private sector 
^and of community based otga- 
nizatiorts. Moreover, it seems 
clear 'thaf*the broad^goals for 
the jiew Department that the 
Congress has set forth for 
children cannot be achieved 
without a Jiubstaiitial increase 
in adult leamjng. -^c, 

*In seeking'm^nagement conr 
trol and oversight by the draw- 
ing of boxes with words in 
the*m and lines connecting 
them, jt is important that tl}e 
particular and special needs^bf 
adults ^re'represented by an 
.official and an office tha44s 
focused on the adult as an 
individual. The n.eeds ojf an 
illiterate adu^-&)f learning 
assistance are not thp same as 
those of a 1 4-ryear|0ld illite>ate. 



The sam^ applies to the handi- 
capped and to many other 
groups noviL served by^ special 
programs. Some way must be 
found so that the interests of 
adults are fully rccognizcd-in 
such discrete programs. Pro- 
gram management and over- 
sight that functions within 
rigid boundaries is not going to 
serve the needs of learners, 
|>articularly of adult learners. 
Those needs can only be met 
through extensive linkage and 
cooperation between existing 
programs and existing learning 
facilities. 

Mahagement control and 
accountability efforts must take 
notice of such things as the fact 
that one adult person may be 
in neeid[of English as a second 
language fearning, parenting 
learning and vocational train- 
ing' — each of these at a 
different skill level. 

There is noj^eat chart that 
will solve this proj^lem, but the 
diversity of adult learners and 
the diversity of their needs 
must be a major criterion in 
evaluating options in virtually 
every part of 4he new Depart- 
ment. Somehow the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and 
Adult Education must be given 
the capability of involvement , 
in operations that affect adult 
leamingiut must, of necessity* 
be ih programs that are the 
primary responsibility of ' 
another Assistant Secretary. 



The importance of this co- 
operation and linkage must be 
emphasized and understood or 
the new boxes and lines and 
task descriptions and listing of 
responsibilities that will emerge 
from the^e deliberations wilL 
not accomplish any major a^ 
vancement in Federal efforts to 
increase and improve adult 
learning activities. 

IV. Description and 
Assessment pf Major 
^Organizational a^nd 
Program Reform Options 

Background: 

In March of 1980, the U.S. 
\ Office of Education will cele- 
brate its 1 1 3th birthday as an 
independent agency which was 
created by an Act of Congress 
in 1867. In 1953, the Office 
of Education became a part of 
the DeparWent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and 
was headed by a U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education who 
was appointed by the President 
of tlie United States. In 1867, 
the Office had a staff of four = 
and a budget of $25,000. 
Today, there ai^ over 4,000 
cmploye^gand a budget 
c^ceeding$T2i7illion. 

The Office of Education 
ad ministers some 114 pfo- 
grams and has organized those 
.programs into 8 administrative 
units. These units and*the 



PRO&RAM PERCENTAGE 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 

Libraries & Learning 
Resources 

International Studies 



Indian Education 



Student Finan<5ial 
Assistance 



Elementary and 
Secondary 
Education 



Education for the 
Hjandicapped 




Occupational Adul}, 
Vocational, & Career 



number of programs they are 
responsible for are: 

1 . Elementary and Secondary 
Education — 33 ' 

2. Postsecondary — 19 

3. Occupational, Adult, Vo- 
cational, and Career 
Education — 17 

~4. Education for the liandi- 
capped — 14 ^ 

5. Indian Education — 7 

6. International Studies-^9 

7. Libraries and Learning 
Resources — 7 

8^ Student Financial AssisJ^ 
ance — 8 
Presently, these programs 
affdfct various types of students 
in v\tually alLof the nation's 
16,000 school districts, 3,000 
universities and two and four 
year colleges, and 10,000 
occupational schools. 

Presently, the Division of 
Adult Education is in the 
Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education headed by a 
Deputy Commissioner/ The 
Division of Adult Education 
has 3 administrative units: the 
Qffice of the Director, a J»ro- 
gram Development feranch, 
and a Field Operations and 
Services Branch. There are ^ 

' approximately 30 people in 
the Division of Adiilt 
Education. 

The Department of Educa- 
tion Organization Act under 
TitlesII and III outlines a 
general orgaitizatiohal struc- ^ 
ture for the Department of 

' Education (P.L. 96-88). The 
Department of Education- can 
be organized anS administered 
in a variety%f arrangements 
including a program thrust 
concept, social purposes, types 
of delivery systems, clients to . 
be served (age) , or a com- v 
bination of these. 

"TJrganizatJonal Option: 
' ' Throughout this Preview 
Paper, the point has been 
stressed that programs should 
address the needs of the cli^t 



and, therefore, an organiza- 
tional structure should reflect a 
client approach. As an exam- 
ple, there should not be a 
single bffice forhandicapped 
wiib4esponsibility for pre- 
school; school age, young 
adults, and the elderly. Handi- 
cappedness is a condition that 
affects two m^or'types of 
clients — the individual classi- 
*fied as a child 18 years of age' 
and younger,-.or an individual 
as ah adult 19 years of age or 
older. Therefore, within the 
(epartment of Education , a 
structure shodd be established 
that would ad^^s the issues, 
concerns and nefeds of handi- 
capped children' and a separate 
unit that would aodress the 
problems of handicapped 
adults. 

The Office of the Assistant- 
Secretary for Vocational and j 
Adult Education must be ^ 
structured in a client fashion. 
The following organization l 
option is proposed: The OfiMe 
of the Assistant Secretary fof 
Vocational and Adull Educa- 



tion would contain thjee major 
Deputy Assistaat Secretaries — 

• Deputy Assistant Secretary^ 
for Vocational Education 

• Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Policy Action and ' 
Future Needs 

• Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Adult Learning 
Programs' 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Adult Learning Programs 
would have three organiza- 
tional units wHich would 
encompass the major adiUt 
learning programs presently 

, provided for by Federal statute 
and facilitate linkages yath ^ 
other progt^ams which impact 
on adults as learners. The 
organizational structure under' , 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Adult Learning Programs 

♦woul^ also include provisions 
for unifying approaches to ^ 
rural educatiojijand rural • 
family education through the 

^ coordination of programs 

.'..throughout the Department of 
Education. The three ainits 
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under the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Adult Learning 
Programs woulcj be : ' 

• Director for Adult Basic 
Skills 

• Director for Adult. Continu- 
ing Education 

• Dicieclor of Adult Learning 
Outreach • 

The advarftage of this type 
of organization for the entire 
Department and, in paiciiculary 
the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary *is that it is-person/ j 
client oriented ratheE than a 
singular pr9gram orientation. 
There isiio disadvantage to . 
this type of structure if one * 
aflfepts the concept of*a client 

, reflective structure. A struc- 
ture of this native, may create 

. som^problems associated with 

.approprktiofts, however, that 
could be minimized by sepa- . 
r^te categories for chil9ren*s 
program^, ind separate cate- 
gories for adult learning 
programs. . * 

^ EvMuation, monitoring, ob- 
taining demographics, Re- 
search, demonstration,, and 
model building would all be 
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, easi^ in a person/client cen- 
tered organizational structure, • 
An organizational configura- 
tion of this nature needs to be 
explored with various chair- 
men responsible for education 
committees in the Congress. 

The anticipated financial 
savings and staff reductions i 
are minimal because this ol-ga- 



nizational framework estab- 
lishes a new commitment to 
adults as learners rather than a 
traditional child-centered and 
higher education focused 
Federal education structure. 
The biggest gain would be in 
management efficiency 4* 



This^organizationafstruC- 
ture for the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for'^Adult Learning 
Programs pould be in plage by 
the close of the second session 
of the 96|hCotigress.^ 

A dditiofidtpr^izationar 
Reform: ' ^1 « 

The Dyspartment of Edijca- ^ 
tion should rei^xamine the 



concept of departmental re- ' 
gionalijation for the pu?pose 
of providing technical assist- 
ance and educational leadcr- 
shij) tly the providers of service 
as geographically close t^ the * 
client as possible. The present 
structure of the regi6nal 
offices needs examination. 
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issuesand 

/VkM#*iavMC nation's adi\lt learners and • 

%0UnUVmo - the spirit of the principles of 

fkw jkdult '-^ education expounded by the 

^•••"S ^ j^^jgj Congress. 

Learning 2. Enrollments: ' ' ' 

Declining enrollmeipits of 

^ ' public school children pro- 
vides an opportunity for public 

Shortly a'ft^r the Council's schools to transform school 

Preview Paper was transmitted buildings into adult educati^, 

to the transition team, it was * training and social^rvice 

reviewed in a public meeting centers in concert with local 

held in the Department of ♦ huma/i services agencies^ ' 

EducationTn SrdT^^ ^ Mission of ED: f 

that hearing the Preview Paper . ^ ' , 

6 vuJtii thP Education is fundamental to 

was discussed together with tne * r- -j oi 

i ^f^' ' the development of mdividual 

f9HDwing: citizens and the progres^^of the 

1. Federal hi^entives: Nation. There is a con tinjiing 

Revenue sharing and block need to ensure equal acpfe^s for 

grant funds have been provided ^all Americans to ecjucatipnal 

to state and local government oppoi;tunities of a hig^i quality. 

ageiKies. Federal matching ' The mission of thep^part- 

dollars have gone to commu- ment of Education must be i 

nity agencies, and school s'ys- education for all, not just chil- 

tems for special purposes. dren. The image and work qf , 

Grants, entitlements and loans * the Department can not be 

have been given' to students. solely child centered, it mus^t 

Tax- incentives provided . ^ foeus on chfldren, young per-' 

JO industry and interest sub- ' sons adults. . 

sidies have effectively engaged ^ ^ Learning: 

f)riyate lending ag^^^^^^^ The concept of lifelong 

support of student aid ' . • i 

\^ learning as the primary goal 

programs. , * and policy of the Department 

Left largely unexplored by f. .„ i n ^ 

, ^ , 1 of Education wi l enhance all 
the Federal government is the 

means to generate more sup- - 

port for eSucation among • - 

corporatfc and business orga- , ♦u i t c ^ 

. jt u «f latures or the U.S. Congress, 
nizations and labor un-ions. 

' Adultleaming efforts, work- 5. Structure: 

, study prograips, and coopera- jhe nevv'Department of ' 

tive education programs move Education ipust develop and 

modestly in that direction but implementan organizational 

fail to tap the Immense finan- structure which ensures aSult 

cial and other resources in the education a major role in the 

private, profit-making sectors office of the Assistant Secre- 

of society. ' tary for Vocational and Aduh 

A new fresh alliance is , Education. That role'must be ' 

heeded between Ihg^f ederal greater than adult basic 

govemmetit and all other sec* and secondary adult education, 

tors' of-sociefy. This alliance The unit should encompass 



education programs regardless 
if such programs are initiated 
by the local system, state legis- 



shouldbe forged on belialf of 



the following*adult learning 
programs: - 
1. Adult Education Act 



2. Community Service and 8. Legislation: 
Continuing Education Preparation for new and 

3. Fund for the Improve- reauthorized legislation must 
ment of Postsecondary , get underway immediately.. 
Education / This legislative effort should^ 

4. Adult'Immigrants examine comprehensive legis- 
'5. Institute of Museum iation for aduh learners. ^, 

Services » ** •* •*' "» 

6. Adult Refugees ^- State Legislation: ■ • 

7. High School Equivalency ^ The new Department qf 
Programs ^ v ^Educafidn must create a 

8. - Secondary Adult ' greater commitment on the 

' Education ' P^rt °^ state legislators to pro- 

9. Adult Migrants grams and organizational 

1 0. * Community Education structures which address the 

11. Adult Basic Skills education of adults. 

12. Discretionary funds for iq AduU Illiterac):: ' ' 

■ ^.'!,"'',^™°"^^'""'^ There must be a major shift 

Title I of HEA-Com- ^^^.^^^ ^^^^-^-^^ ^^^.^^ 

. . serve the educational needs of 

Commumg EdiJatien disadvantaged adults. 

13. . Women s Educ^itional ^ ^ ^^^^j.^ 

Opportunity Programs .^^,J^ ^^^^^ ^^^^53 ^jj. 

4. Semor Citizens lion-adults without the complc- 
15., Penul Institutional funds j^^^ secondary education 
for educatiop and trainmg-^^^ ^3 million of that number . 

(correctional education) have secious reading problems , 

6. Consumer Education - and lack the literacy necessary 

I' I Academuc^ -^^ funCtbn-adcquatejy in 

18. Youth and adult employ- g^^. 

ment ^ ^ - 

19. Urban/rural basic skills , ^ 

20. .Special adult populations 

i.e. handicapped, adult 

Indians, Military ♦ ' * * * * ♦ 

21. Horace Mann Center 

' ^ /. . 

6. Research: • . ^ 

^here needs to be a major * • 

research'and demonstration On January 30, 19807the 

effort on adults who are Director of the Vocational and 

the least educated and most /^dult Education Task Fbrcc^ 

in need. ' Dr. Lester, presented the re^ " 

7. ' Additioml Fundmg: . ^"^^^ '""^ ^^^^'^ ^^5*^ 
^, ^ c A to the Secretary of EdOcation. 
There needs to be /tew funds ^g^^^^ ^^^^ f^^^^ 

for building renovation, pro- and the National Advisory . . 

gram expansion andprofes- ^^^^^.^ ^^^^^^ 

sional (staff) development. ^^^^^ organizational 

^ . structure of the Office of the • 
Assistant Secretary^er^A^oc^ — - 

' • . ''tional and Adult Education. 
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AdmimstratNfi 
Costs— 
An issue 



The publication of the Rules and Regulations for the ' 
Adult Education Act (Federal Register, 4/3/80, Part 
XVI) set in motion theihirc^ stqp for the Council in the 
regulation process. . _ - 

In the summer of 1 979, the Council formulated items to 
^^^^be addressed in the Proposed Rulehjaking process as step' 
one. Number two was a series of activities and meetings ^ 
to develop the Couifcil's reaction to the Proposed Rules. ' 
On August 22, 1979, the Council submitted 47 recom- • 
mendation&jon the Proposed Rules. Those recommenda- 
tions were transmitted to Congress, the Assistant Secretary 
of Education, the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the ' 
Division of Adult Education in the U.S. Office of Edu<?&tion. 

With the printing of the final regulations on April 3" 1980, 
the Council completed a revieN\^f Part 166-VAdult Educa- * 
tion State A dministere d Program and the Commissioner's 

* Piscrejionary Programs, That review of parts 1 66. 1 " 
"through 1 66c.242, together with appendix B of the regula^ * 
tions (comments and respra^es), provided the Council with 
evidence that thetegulations did, in fact, generally reflect 
the intent of Congress as contained in the Ad]ult Education 
Act and various House reports ^sociated with the Educa- 
tion Amencfments of 1978, fiowever, there were several 
issues needing clarification which the Councifaddressed: 

• « 
Ti^Transportation: ^ 

Section 306(b) (9) mandated that the State PIm must . 
describe^the effort to be undertaken *by the State to assist 
MAv^M participation ina^ult education programs through 
. adequate transportation. '^fe 

The regulations stated that a State educational agency 
shall describe the efforts it would undertake to hsmre 
support services such as transportation. - ' • 

The Council asked if it wasiheintent of Congress to 
allbw the diversion- of adult edju&tion program funds to a 
transportatipn^ategory. :Did Congress mean that coopera- 
tiVe af^eements should be made between education and 
public carriers^ including the public school transportation 
. system, to assist, not subsidize,life adult learner iirgetting 
, to the adult education progpam? \ 

,^ ' Secfion I 669.51 (b) of the Rules and Regulations indi-: 
tf'y 9^ted that the State edjucation agency shall employ a 



competitive process in evaluating the QualityxD^annual 
applications. L 

There was no reference to a.competitive process io 
Sectiohs304, 305, or »06 of the Act which congressional 
committees reviewed during the hearings. The competitive 
process was not contained' in' the law. 

DicJjCongress imply a competitive process for applica- 
tions submitted to a State education agency? Were there 
State laws which would not permit this procedure with 
public funds to private nonprofit agencies? 

3. Chad Care: . ^ 

The regulations changed the law from "child care" 
/Section 306(b) (9» to "day care" in order to conform 
' with Federal Interagency Day Care Regulation;?.* 
• The use of "day care" service was in keeping with the 
intQnt of Congress to assure care of children during a 
portion of a 24 hour day. • - : 

Was the regulation to be interpreted to mean that States 
. shall spend St^te grant funds through local projects to 
provide day care services? 

If the Federal Interagency Day CanH^gulations mah- 
date requirements which exceed State and local day care 
regulations, a conflict of "states' rights" in the of Statg 
^rant education funds would be created. 

Should the regulation be modified to coniform with 
"prescribed Statd^egulations pertaining to day care"? ^ 

The same concern for expenditure of program funds was 
\ associated with "day care" as was with transportation. 

Thelawstated (Section 306(b) (9)J that the State shalt 
describe the effort to be undertaken in meeting chil^ care 
needs. The regulations implied that fuhds can be spent on 
child care (day care) services. - 

The Council asked Congress and U.S.O.E. if the intent 
of Congress was to allow funds designated for the educa- 
tional aspects of the program to be used for day care 
and/ortransp(Matlon. -.^ 

4. The 5% Administrative Cost: • 
When the Council contacted State Directors of Adult 

Education during the review process on the regulations, 
' there was no other single issue which created more concern 

than the administrative cost item. 
The Adult Education Act (Section 315(b)) clearly * * 

states ''there are further authorized to be appropriated for ' 
• each such fiscal year such sums, not to exceed 5 per centum ' 
^gf the amount appropriated pursuant tosubsecliqn (a) for 

im. year^as may be necessary to pay the cost of thl^ , J 

administration and development of State plans, and other 

activities required pursuant to this title." ' ' ' 

On July. 1 5, 1 970, ttie Assistant Qeneral CounseJ for 

Education in the Office of the Secretary for HEW rendered 
' an option which set the State administration^cost figure at 



. 5% from. program funds. The entire issue of the 5% was 
' of such magnitude to the States and the' Advisory Council 
that steps were taken to completely research the issue, and 
provide Congfess with information which would enable 
•theiTi to "revisit" the administrative cost per centum, 
appropriations for Section 315(b), and the allowable - 
expenditures for State administrative costs. 

As a result of the Council's work on item number 4 
(administrative e^st jactors), the follonyg^aper was 
developed and transmitted to the Administration and 
Congress. ' ' 



Usefoi Funds under 
Section 315 of the 
Xdult Education Act 
irAdmlnistrative^Costs 




The Office of Education ^ 
published a Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking to imple- » 
ment tlie Adult Education Act, 
as amended by Title XIII of 
the Education Amendments of ' 
1078, on June 28,1979 
(44FR 37866). When the 
final regulations were pub- 
lishcdin the Federal Register 
"on April 3^1980 at 45 FR 
22776, the comment-analysis 
section iridicatcd that "scvcTral 
commenters expressed concern 
that the 5 percent limitation bri 
funds for administration and 
development of State plans and 
other required activities pre- 
vents sortie States frcnn per^ 
forming adequately those . 
functions required by the 
statute." (45 FR 22794). In 
•response to the public ques- 
tioning of this limitation on 
administrative costs^*the offi- 
cial response o£ the Commis- 
sioner ^yasto cojitihy? the, 10 
year old poWCy of earmarking 
5/105 of the total appropri- 
aticvi for administrative costs. ; 
The response also indicated, 

- however, that "The Office of 
Education may reconjider this 
policy in the future/' 

V (45 FR 22794). 

:^ . T^fe Office of Education's 

'5' Interpretation of the use of 



funds under section 3 1 5 of the 
Adult Education Act, as 
amended, for administrative . 
costs has generated serious 
questions from the field over 
the p^st decade. The continua- 
tion of this restrictive policy, 
especially in light of the 
amchdmcnt tp section 315 in 
the Education Amendments of 
1978, P.L. 95-5<Sl » imposes a 
financial hardship on the States, 
in their efforts to carry out the 
intent of this legislation. 

I 

When the Adult Education . 
Act was originally enacted in 
1966'(Title III of P.L. 89- 
750), Congress authorized o;ic 
general appropriation in scc;:^ 
tion 314 to carry out the 
' purposes of this Act. This one 
appropriation was intended to 
cover both program and 
administrative costs.' 

In 1970, however, Congrcss- 
amehded section 3 1 4 By desig- 
nating it as section 312(a) and 
adding a new paragraph (b) 
to read: 

*There are further author- 
ized to be appropriated for 
" each such fiscal year such 
sums, not to exceed 5 per 
centum of the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to 
subsection (a), for such 
year, as maybe necessary 



to pay th^cJfst of adminis- 
tration and development of 
I State plans and other 
activities pursuant to this 
title." 

The House Report (H. Rcpt. 
N0.9U114, March 24,1969) 
on H.R. 514 which became 
P.lr. 91-230 includes the fol-'^ 
lowing comment: 

**Subsection (c) of this sec- 
tipn ci^tends the authority 
to permit a State to use 
5 percent of its allotment 
for administration of the 
State Plan.'' 

li 

Appropriations for the 
Adult Education Act since 
1966 have always-been in one 
lumpsum. Even-when a 
bifurcation of the appropria- 
tion was added in 1970, as 
indicated above. Congress con- 
tinued to appropriate a single 
dollar figure for- the purposes 
of tfic Adult Education Act. 

Prior to the bifurcation of 
the appropriation language. 
Stares historically used pro- 
gram funds unci^ the original 
section 314 for the purpose?" 
of Statc.administratlon. Even 
when the authorization for 
appropriations was afn^pled 
in 1970, many States iiuended 
on continuing>o draw mnd^ 
from section 312(a) fonth^ 
costs of administration. |We 
. believe that many persuasive 
arguments could bea(h^anQed 
for this point of view. — 
In the first pla^e, the stated 
■ purposes of thti appropriations 
authorized in secUoo 312(ay 
were broad enough to encom- 
pass the purposes of section 
.312(6) . Therefore, since no , 
funds for administration were ' 
forthcoming under section 
312(b), and'since States had 
previously been using program 
funds under section,312(a) 
without objection. States could, 
arguably, continue to'pay for 



administration from section 
312(a). 

Alternatively, it could be- 
argued that the intent of Con- 
gress in section 312(b) was to , 
provide additional funds for 
program administration (spe- 
cifically for carrying out State • 
plan technical requirements) - 
with no Restriction imposed on . 
the amount of funds used for 
administration of the State 
Grant Program itself. In our 
view, this construction has 
merit because the introductory . ^ 
language of section 312(b) 
provided: 

"There arc further author- 
ized to be appropriated. . 
(Emphasis supplied) . < 
Sincc'enngrcss set aside this 
separate authorization in sec- / 
' tion 312(b) and failed to 
appropriate any funds, section ^ 
312(b) could, arguably, be 
ignored in its cnt^fcty. Under 
this approach, the States could 
adhere to the samt practices ^ 
they followed prior to the addi- 
tion 9fsection.3 1 2(b) to the ^ 
Act. ; 

The casccould alsotc ad- \ 
vanccd had Congress wanted 
to limit the amount of funds 
utilized for the administration 
of the Adult Education Act, 
Congress could easily have ^ 
done so explicitly. It is un- 
likely that Congress intended 
such a restrictive re^lt by ^ 
resOrting to relief-type lan- 
guage in section 312(b)-^ 
*There arc furth^tf author- 
ized to be appropriated. . ." 



Ill 

? The Office of Education 
requested a legal opinion from 
the Assistant General Counsel 
for Educationdn 19^0 on the . 
question whether section 
31Z(b) limits to fiVfe percent 
the amount df a'Stlte's allot- 
ment which may be used for / 
administration of its State plan. 
The Office of General Counsel 
responded as follows: VWe 
suggest that the intent of sec-^ 
tion 312 of the AduU Educar 
tion Act would be Carried'out 
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in a manner best reflect&ig the 
intent of Congress if tfee FY 
1971 appropriation for adult 
education We divided into 
105 parts, of which not more 
than 5 parts were available for 
State plan administration^."* 
(Memo from Chemock to ' 
Ludlington, July45, 1970). 
It £y)pears that the t^tionale 
for this advice was based on 
the fact that since the appro- 
priation for the program disre- 
garded the bifurcation inr> 

^ sectibn 312(a) apd (b), and 
only provided a single lump 
sum,' the amount actually ap- 
propriated was inclusive of . 
section 312(a) and (b) 
monies. Since section (312(b) 
provides 5 per centum of the - 
amount appropriated pursuant 
to section 312(a), the actual 
computation involved dividing 
the lump-sum appropriated - 
into 105 parts and limiting the 
amount available^for adminis- 
trative costs to 5/105. The 
OGC memo goes on to state - * 
that thi/computation pro- ; 
cedure would be consistent 

• withthat followed by the 
Office of EdiicatiotfXvith 
respect to th6 se^ar^te authori- 

' zatiqns of appropriations for 
the outlying areas in Title I, 
II and IIJ of the Element^^ . 
and Secbndary Education Act. 
On August 10, 1970, a^sec-; 

- ond OGC memorandum from 
Chemock to Hardwick re- " 
peated the interpretation of 
Ju)[y 15, but added a caveat 
that the 5/105 limitation may 
be applied on an overall, 
rather than a State*byrState 
basis. This* flexibility wdttld' " 
permit some States to use a 
greater proportion of their 
allotments for administrative 
costs than others. 

IV 

Asiresultof theOGC 
rulings m 1970, the restrictive 

' . policy of limiting administra- 
tive costs to 5/1 05 of the ^ 

^ State's allotment was reiteratwi 



by the Office of Education in 
the final regulations (40tR 
17950) implem^ting the 
Adult Education Amendments 
of7974(P.L. 93-380) and 
the final ffegulations (45 FR 
22776) implementing the / 
•Adult Education Amendm^ts 
of 797S(P.L. 95-56t)r 

The State5.have experienced 
considerable difficulty over the 
past decade in complying with 
this policy on administrative 
costs. As the Adult Education 
Act was'amendpd over the ♦ 
past several ye^rs, adding more 
prescriptive language specifi- 
cally on State plali develdp- 
Trtent^some States have had to 
seriously curtaillhe State 
administration of programs. 
It is our firm belief based Sn 
our communications with the 
States that the 5/105 formula 
is totally unrealistic in light of 
the mission and objectives of 
this legislation. Although we 
do not have reliable data from 
,the Division of Adult Educa- 
' tion to substantiate it, we 
would hyi^othesiz^ that some 
States need to rely on their 
set-aside under section 3fO 
(Special Experimental Dem- , 
onstra tion Projects) to defray . 
their administrative expenses. 



The Education Amendments 
of 1974, P.L. 93-3'80, 
amend the Adult Education 
Act to provrae for the exist- 
ence of State advisory coun- 
cils. Section 3 12 aUows States 
to^ establish advisory councils 
or^esignate an existing one 
and to obtain the services of 
professions!!^ technical and 
clerical personnel to carry out 
the functions of the advisory 
councils. Since there has been 
no 'separate authorization for 
their maintenance,' this featyre 
of the law has.hot in fact been ' 

>.realiied. Only two States have 
estaWished certmed councils in ^ 

^accotdance wifii the requirem'eni^ 
of sectip|i 312. . • . , 

It is our understanding that . 
the Office of Educatbnhasnot 



provided guidance to the field 
as to whether the proper 
s^^soutce of fun<fing these cqun- 
cils is section 3:(i5(a) or 
315(b)r In other* words, 
shouI4 councils be funded out 
0^ "prdgrajn dollars" (Section 
31 5 Ca) ) or from so-called 
"administrative dollars" (Sjec- 
tion 315(b)). Since section. 
3rF(b) also contains a clause 
"to pay the cost of . . . othei 
activities required pursuannb 
this tide", it may be iilferred - 
that the source of funding for . 
the councils was intended to 
Be derived from section 
315(b), thus pladn? a great ^ 
strain on the 5/105 fonmula. ^ 

The Education Amendments 
of 1974 also added aTequire- 
^ ment to the State plan provi- 
sion of the Adiiitt^Education 
Act, requiring that the State 
plan provide for coordination > 
with manpower development 
and training programs and 
occupational education pro- 
grams. These amendments 
aho required that the plan* 
provide fo^ coordination with 
other programs (including . ^ 
right to read progrittis) de- 
signed to provide reading in- 
struction for adults which are 
carried on»by State and local 
educational agencies. These 
additional administrative re- 
sponsibilities were assigned to 
the States without relief to the 
restrictive 5/405 formula. 



VI V 

Title Xin of the Education 
Amendments of 1978, P.L. 
95-561, contained substantial 
Amendments to the Adul^t Edu- 
cation Act. In addition to the 
new planning, evaluation, re- 
porting and ojLitreach require- 
ments, section 310:of P.L. 
9S-567 amended section 
313 (b>to read: 
• "There are further^uthor- ^ 
* ized for each such fiscal 
year siims, not to excee^ 
5per centum of the 
amount appropriated.pur- 



suant to subsection (a) for 
that year, ^s may be neces- 
V sary to.pay Jhe cost of the 
administration and devel- 
opment of State plans, and 
other activities required 
pursuant to this titles The 
amount provided to a State 
" under ihis subsection shall 
not be less than $50,000 
tor any fiscal year, except 
that such amount shall not 
be less than $25,000 in the 
case of Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana 
Islands, j^nd the Trust Ter- 
. ritory of the Pacific 
Islands ' 
(Emphasis supplied). 
Even though Congress 
amended the authorizing stat- 
ute to provide additional relief 
to the States for administra- 
tive costs, the Office of Educa- 
tion adhered to the ten year old 
policy of limiting the aggregate 
amount for administration to 
5/ 105. -in response to this ^ 
statutory amendment, it is oiir 
understanding, based On the 
data pjovidecf by the Office of 
Education, that the maximum 
amount allowable for Stajte 
administration was raised to an 
even $50,000 for 23 States for 
the fiscal period ending June 
• 30, 1980. We have serious 
concerns with this policy for 
obvious reasons. ^ 

Although there* is a wide 
disparity in the amount of the " 
^ State grant to each of these 
•23 States, each State receives 
$50,000 for admiftistratidn. 
Hpw is equity achieved wnen* 
'.Alasjca, Arkansas, a^d Iowa , 
each receive $50,000 for Ad- 
ministration while Alaska's « 
State grant is $240,000 and 
^ bdthlowa and Arkansas re- 
^ ceive iii excess of $1.2 million 
for the State grant? 

'How does the $50,000 ceil- 
ing fenable the States.to meet . 
all the hew administrJiJive re- - 
quirements imposed by the 
Education' Amendments of 
1978? These amendments * 
direct the'Stdtes to increase ' 
their outreach activities to 
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inform the adult populations 
who are least educated and 
most in need of assistance of 
the availability and benefits of 
•the adult education program. 
The State is now required to 
seek the active participation of 
representatives of diverse^- 
tcrests in developing and car- 
rying out its plan. We are 



asking the Congress where,the 
administrative funds, are to 
come from to assure the expan- 
sion of the public participatofy 
process in framing the State 
plan. How are-the States to be 
provided relief fr9m the re- 
strictive 5/105 policy on 
administrative costs to meet 

these new demands? ; \ 
* » 

■ VII ' 

i In summary, the Nationa\ ^ 
Advisory Council formally re- 
quests the Congress to reex- , * 
amine the pressing is^ue of 
using funds under section 315 



of the Adult Education Act 
for administrative expenses. 
The restrictive policy adapted 
by the Office of Education 10 
years ago was only one oft<. 
several legally sound interpre- 
tations of the Act. Thehard-^ 
ship4mposed on the States^Jy 
its adoption in 1970 has been ' 
substantially compounded by 
the additional legislative re- 
' quirements added by tfiFBitt— - 
cation Amendments of 1974 



and 1978, and by the amend- - 
meht to section 315 in 1978. 
We now believe that this anti- 
quated 5/105 policy is totally 
impracticable in light of . 
today'^ realities. Although the 
Education Department an- 
nounced in the Federal Regis- 
ter on Aprils, 1980 at4?ni 
22794 that it "may recohstaer 
this policy in the ftiture", we 
believe the time is appropriate 
for action if the Congressional 
objectives of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act are to be achieved. * 
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Appendix 



• state AUotments— FY 1965 to 1981 

• Maximum for State Administration 

• Enrollments, Comj^letions, and Separations by Siate 

• AgeandSbc of Participants 

• Race/Ethnic Groups of Participants by Age and Sex 

• Council Publications 1971-1980 
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FY19$S^981 
Siate 



rV 1165' fV 1966' 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Adult Basic Education 



rv 1966 



rv 1969 



fY 1970' 



FY 1971 « FY 1972« 



TOTAU . * 


$19,612,000 $19,679,063 


Alabama 


579,267 . 




Alaska ...... 


OA AAA 

20,000 


^ K CtCtCt 
£ D,UUU 


Arizona . 


174,081 


OOP 7Q7 


Arkansas . 


316,910 


76,039 


California * 


1,862,617 


1 n^o f\AA 
1 ,Uod,U*»** 


Colorado 


92,896 


90,656 


Connecticut ^ . 


213,231 




Delaware 


, ^$0,000 


50,000 


District Columbia 


69,535 


U)4,679 


Florida ^ 


560,165 


843,284 


Georgia . 


746.268 


O 1 / ,0U4 


Hawaii 


84^613 


1 37,967 


Idaho 


25,000 


•0- 


Illinois 


70£,UU / 


(i\fi gig 


Indiana 


209,674 


-0- 


Iowa 


109,844 


14^,546 


Kansas 


95.711 


43.424 


Kentucky 


601,447 


1,202,880 


Louisiana 


824,745 


1,078,634 


Maine 


54,880 


55,000 


Maryland 


. 307.287 


89,179 ' 


Massachusetts ^ 


427,390 


294,645 


Michigan * 


630,619 


1,536,299 


Minnesota 


155,112' 


2,976 


Mississippi 




331,525 


Missouri 


**^82,898 


144,939 


Montana 


ll 1.629 




Nebraska . 


* 164,304 


68,003 


Nevada 


teCOOO 


^5,500 


New Hampshire 


50,000 


30,000 


New Jersey 


" 570.290 


653,756 


New Mexico . 


111,400 




New York 


1,765,279 


'2,^60,782 


North Carolina 


831,799 


1.383.963 


North Dakota 


-0- 


62,269 


Ohio — 


660,369 


42,270 


Oklahoma 


228,156 


251,042 



$26,2|p.OOO, $30,590,000 $36,000,000 $40,000,000 $44,975,000 $51,134,000 



Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee .. 

Texas 

Utah. . . . 
Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington . 
West Virginia . . .. 
Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 

American Samoa . . 
Tfilst Territory . . .•. . 

Gu«m ... 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands ... < 



74.867 
988,206 

76,382 
499,369 

12,700 
602,910 
1,433.423 

50,000 

50.000, 
«;132.847 
122.745 
237,019 

.25.869 

50.000 

-0- 

-0- 

16,000 
' .324.240 
, 16.000 



24,527 




8251067 

50 000 ' 
2081952 
45V.385 
,703 
2.314 
13.712 
,000 
,040 
,859 
1,06(,932 
114,819 
50,000 
1,154.714 
^ 397,849 
156.454 
136,324 
687,872 
989.954 
78,167 
437,678 
551,)71 
756,943 
220,930 
620,835 
545,37 2 
50,000 
' 91,590 
50,000 
50^00 
312,280 
160,565 
2,415,744 
1,184,757 
56,354 
940.582 
,324,969 
- 106,636 
1,407,531 
108,793 
711,266 
' 50.000 
' 858,7_43 
2,041,667 . 
' 50,000 
50,000 
876,732 
174,829 
337,593 
376,123 
50,000 
22,600 
22,600 
22.600 
435.200 
22,600 



901,330^ 
✓r2B,288^ 
3027940 
538,398 ^ 
1,590,55^ 
228,507 
394.974 
146,034 
196,191 
874,905 
1^132,351 
211,515 
138,479 
1,221,492 
486,403 
251,953 
232.402 
768,082 
1,061,473 
175,918 
525,086 
635,897 
835.165 
314,574 
702,974 
629.682 
146,759 
188,955 
117,374 
143,716 
888.9,1,1 
255,945 
2,446,242 
1,250,671 
156,675 
1,013,522 
, #415.620 
203,568 
1.467,036 
205,663 ^ 
790,803 ' 
147,591 
934,037 
2.082.928 
138.059 
125.774 
951.508 
269,799 
427,880^ 
465,302* 
L20.299, 
*6.118* 
48,944/*^' 
36.708 
495,558 
. 2^472 



1,0*72.101 
131,891 
346,188 
631,826 
1.908,201 
255,893 
457,836 
155,845 
216,6^0' 
1.040,0^5' 
1,3*52,356 . 
235,281 
146,680 
1,460,494 
568,749 
284,335 
260,619 
910,457 
1,266.373 
192.097 
615.676 
750.102 
991.837 
360.302 
831,474 
742.562 
156.723 
207.912 
121.076 
. 1^3.033 
1.057.036 
289.178 
2.946.251 
1.495.891 
168.753 
1.208.203 
48^.882 
225.639 • 
1.758.365 
228.181'. 
936.02^1 
157.733 
1.111.779 
2.505.509 
146.169 
131.267 
1.132.973 
30^.985- 
. 497.755 
543.151 , 
124,625 ' 
7.200 
57.600 
%,200 
583.200 
28.800 



1,19^,378 
136.550 
379.898 
701,583 
2,13M46 
275.835 
503.143 
1^2.892 
^231.310 
1.159.832 
1.515.610 
251.540 
153.041 
1.633.780 
.630.936 
*309j8j8 
282.224 
1.019.688 
1.414.98'0 
204.502 
682.321 
835.242 
1.106.931 
393.947 
936.895 
824.641 
164.109 
221.891 
123.829 
160.283 
l.t77.851 
\ 314.106 
3.299.893 
1.67?.851 
177.469 
1.351.381 
531.447 
241.935 
1.967,553- 
'244,389 
l,p56,859 
16^,279 
1.243,389 
2,823,537 
152,742 
135,709 
1.272.206 
333,131 
550.582 
600,765 
127,83*1 
8.000 
64,000 
48.000. 
648.000 
32,000 



*i, 353, 404 
141,671 
419,113 
785.866 
2.422.896 
300.470 
559.625 
171.704 
249.708 
1.308.317 
1.713.940 
272.771 
160.473 
1,848,667 
705.322 
339.237 
307.754 
1,148,538 
1,599,212 
219.144 
J63.906 
938.251 
1,248,005 
.✓-*35H30 
1,054,146 
926,165 
173,091 
238.968 
127,168 
168,729 
1.328,86j3 
344,103 
3.748,204 , 
1,898,912 
188,322^ 
1,526.703' 
591.894 
261.821 
2.229.2ai 
264.619 
1.190.918 

1.403;582 
3.205^110 
160.1*32 
140.712 
1,436.439 
365.793 
613.710 
670.924 
131.730 
35^^00 
71.800 
62.825 
691.07 5 
35.900 



1.353.^04 
. 166.^6 
419.113 
785.865 
2.894.965 
425.700 
^646.371 
219.465 
282.806 
1.308.317 
1.713.940 
272.771 
248.223 
2.271.708 ^ 
1,071.829- 
646.525 
528.113 
1.149.538 
1.599.212 
328.342 
777,671 
1,122.487 
1.702.104 
744.061 
1,054,146 
1.102,416 
251.812 
388.687 
180.362 
254.488 
1.439.458 

344.103 ' 
3.783.043 
1,898,912 
257,625 
2.0a4^595 
620.>W^ 
456,536 
2,634,898 

331,i96 ' 
1.190,918 
263,481 
1.403,582 
3.205,110 
259.611 
208.698 
1.436.435 
624.613 
613,710 
917.375 
186.843 
~ 40.907 
81.814 
71.588 
787.464 
40.907 



^ "^OTE: fY 1965 allotments available for expenditure through June 30. 1966; ill other-fiscil year grants available ^ 
only through year of award. ' 7 
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rtwz* rYit74» rYU79» ryim* rruiv nyf7t" fyist^" fyimo&i9ii 



$74»IHOOO $99,2at.000 $«7,900,000 $t7,900,d00 VI.JMO^OOO $«0,90o'.000 $tO,79O,6O0 $100,000,000 TOTiOS 



1.493.366 
211.717 
576.382 
919.569 
5.019.367 
' 668.379 
1.057.214 
304.981 
416.591 
1.984.486 
1.744.879 
. 347.386 
355,656 
3.921.152 
1.806.896 
1.057.485 
84d.836> 
1.472.691 
1.599.213 
496.828 
1.288.571 
1.896.158 
2.917,476 
1.282,212 
1.054.U6 
1^860.791 
361.979 
603.160 
' 236.078 
366.694 
2.454.680 
446.957 
JS.584.212 
1.978.878 
372.221 
3.609.067 
1.011,451 
. 722,713 
4.561.114 
502.Z11 
• 1.190.918 
382.541 
1.657<286 
3,646.041 
375^722 
286*010 
1,655.312 
^ 1,018.876 
928.533 
1.534.739 
. 247.500 
S9367 
119.734 
104.775 
1.152.437 
59.867 



1.353.404 
177.747 
449.546 
789^.866 
3.415.416 
479,804 
704.766 
239.449 
285,764 
1.561.101 
1.713.^40 
272,771 
260r259 
2.342.597 
1.154,189 
646,525 
528,113 
1.148,538 
1.599,212 
328.729 
908.974 
1.146.761 
1.849.308 
793.887 
1.054.146 
1,139,299 
2S7.088 
392.945 
211.517 
268.997 
1.588.290 
344.103 
3.851.674 
1.898.912 
257,945 
2.216,061 
665.854 
502.645 
2.634,898 
348.3^ 
1,190.918 
264.081 
1.4C3.582 
3.205.110 
282.545 
215.763 
1.436,435 
684.134 



1,344.029 
ldO.545 
518.744 
827,612 
4.517.430 
601.541 
951.493 
274.483 
374.932 
1,786.037 
1.570.391 
312.647 
320.090 
3.629.037 
1.626.206 
951.736 
763.952 
1.325.422 
1.439.291 
447.145 
1.159.714 
l'.'706.%42 
2.625.728 
1.153,991 
948.731 
1.674.712 
325,781 
542.844 
212,470 
330.025 
2.209.212 
402.261 
5.925.791 
1.780.990 
334.999 
3.248.160 
910,306 
650.442 
4.105.003 
451.990 
1,071 826 
344.287 



1,491.557 
3.281.437 
338,150 
257.409 - 
1.489.781 
' 916.988 
613.710^, 835.680 
954.079 ^T:^1.265 , 



190.514 
42;629^ 
85.257 
74.601 
•820.604 
4^;629 



222.750 
4^ 79.863 
;59,727 
139.762 
1.037,200 
. 79.863 



1.344.029 
190.545 
518.744 
827.612 

4.517.430 
601,541 
951.493 
274.483 
374.932 

1.786.037 

1.570.391 
312.647 
320.090 

3.529.037 

1.626.206 
951.736 
763.952 

1.325.422 

1,439.291 
447.145 

1.159.714 

1.706.542 

2.625.728 

1.153,991 
948.731 

1.674.712 
325.781 
542.844 
212.470 
330.025 

2.209.212 
402.261 

5.925.791 

1.780.990 
334,999 

3.248.160 
910.306 
650.442 

4.105.003 
451.990 

1.071.826 
344.287 

1.491.557 

3.281.437 
338^50 
f 257,409 

i. 489,781 
916.988 
835.680 

1.381.265. 
222,750 
79,863 

' 159,727 
139.762 

1.037,200 
79,363 



1.392,796 
209.868 
618.909 
869.018 
5.082.373 
664.447 
1.003.002 
302./25 
374.932 
2.291.735 
1.792.143 
327,651 
334.045 
3.529,037 
1.679.358 
951.736 
763.952 
1^:564.119 
'l.439>^ 
^447.1451' 
1.310.323^ 
1.706.541^ 
2.725.471 
1,153.991 
948.731 
1,674.712 
329,272 
542.844 
260,692 
347.194 
2,332.653 
423.201 
jT4a.791 

33<9^9 
3.277.411 
944,441 

698.jS20 
4,105,003 

466.646 
1.109,330 

344.287 
1.573.687 
3,803^208 

367.583 

267.080 
1.667.312 

971^51 

835.680 
. 1.381.265 

229.083 

123:695- 
' 250,250 

217,360 • 
1.236,885 

123,695 



1.586.261 
220,998 
693.089 
981.748 
5.844,545 
745.645 
1.136.384 
328.167 
408.613 
2.623.761 
2.047,162 
3^6.936 
364.314 
-3.981.153 
1.916.993 
1.006,595 
822,389 
r549.701 
1.585.529 
483.240 
- 1.491.074 
1.904.090 
3.124,352 
1.291.179 
1.055.134 
1.891,128 
358.807 
594.779 
279,655 
379.W 
^.670.986 
467.213 
6.602.287 
2,348.955 
360.295 
3.761.368 
1.068.797 
785.316 
4.462.641 
517.354 
1.259.102 
370.952" 
1.795i034 
4.368.210 
'403.023 
287.029 
1,903.090 
1,100.5^ 
890.978 
1.569.^419 
243,174 
139.265 
281.750 
. 2^4.720 
f.'406,318 
. 139.265 



1>788.980 
4 231.019 
769,742 
1.099.144 
6.648.292 
829.716 
1.275.606 
353.315 
445. 1 14 
2.972,916 
2.314,^34 
386.144 
394.563 
4.521.894 
2.168.392 
1,127,497 
917.292 
1.747,260 
1,788.144 
530.275 
1.680.358 
2,151,668 
3.544.162 
1.452.2f49 
1.182.887 
2.136.877 
388.278 
657.556 
297.955 
411.^2 
3.026.806 
511.985 
7,512.9'84 
2.659.3 23 
389.977 
4.271.088 
1.198.479 
874.987 
5.071.3)12 
569.204 
1.415.645 
402,138 
'2,027,2 19 
4,963.583 
438.736 
306,369 
2.150.527 
1.234.711 
955. 5§2 
1.769,760 
256.325 
156,998 
317,624 
' ^75.880 
1,583,639 
156,998 



1,971.921 Alabama, 

240.062 Alaska. 

^38.917 Arizona. 
1.205.087. Arkansas. 
7.373.624 California ^ 

905.585 Colorado 
1.401.245 Connecticut 

376.008 Delaware. 

478.054q District of Columbia 
3.^88.007 Florida 
2.556.582 Georgia. 

412.502 Hawaii. 

421.861 Idaho^ 
5.009.881 llitnois 
2.391,460 Indiana 

1.236.604 Iowa. 

* 1.002.937 Kansas 
1.925.544 Kentucky 
1.970,992 Louisiana 
572.721 Maine - 
1.851.175 Maryland, 
2,375.093 Massachusetts 
3.923.015 Michigan 

1.597.605 Minnesota. 
1,298,177 Mississippi. 
2,358,650 Missouri. 

414.875 Montana. 

^4.209 Nebraska. * 

314.469 Nevada. . 
« 441.113 New Hampshire. 
3.347.912 New Jersey. 

552.390 New Mexico*^ 
8.334.833 New York. 
2.939.411 North Carolina. 

416.763 North Dakota. 
4,731,080 Ohio. 
1.315.509 Oklahoma. - 

965.909 Oregon. 
5.620,657 Pennsylvania. , 

615.995 Rhode Island. ^ 
1.556^915 South CaroHr^? 

430.281 South Dakota. ^ 
2.236.752 Tennessee. 
5.500.870 Texas. 
^ 470.964 -Utah, 

323.823 Vermont/ 
2.373.823 Virginia 
r.355.78^ Washington. 
1.089.943 West Viriginia. 
1.950,556 Wisconsin. 

268.193 Wyoming. 

139.265 American Samoa. 
.313.451 Trust Territory. 

244,720 Guam. 
1,743,661 Puerto Rico. 

229,392 Virgin Islands. 



\ 



See footnotes on following pagt. 



rOOTNOTES f6 STATE ALLOTMENTS TAILE 



^ iRevised distributions after February and June"^966 reallotments - ' . 

»Plus $200,849 ^FV 1966 allotfDent released in error and reinstated on a pay-only basis.) 

»0istributiOn of >ivi 0.000. 000 with 2% ($800,000) reserved for the outlying areas, and the balance distributed with a^ 
basic amount of $100,000 to each State and-O C- and the remainder distributed on the basis of the population 16 and over* 
witfc less than 6 grades of school completed. • ' v 

♦Distribution of $44,875,<000 with 2 percent reserve*d for outlying areas, and the balance distributed to the 50 States and 
0 C. with a basic amount of $100,000 and the remainder distributed on the basis of the population aged 16 and over with 
^ less than 6 grades of school completed (1960 Cepsus) Allotment formula contained in P L 89-750 as amended 

»Oistributionof $51.ia4.000with2 percent reserved for outlying areas, and the balance distributed with a basic amount • 
of $150,000 to each State and 0 C . and the remainder distributed on the basis of thos^e 16 and over who do not have a 
i certificate of graduation from high school (or its- equivalent) and who are not currently required to be enrolled in scho6l 

(1960 Census) Allotment fomftila contained in P L 91-230 with a provision in the Appropriation Act that no State shall 
• ^ ^ecelve less than Its FY 1971 grant amount. 

^ •Qistribution of $74,834,000 on the same basis as » above. — 

^ 'Oistribution of $53,286,000 on the same basis as » above except a change over to the 1970 Census data and a provision 

,n the Appi^p*riation Act that no State shall receive tess than its FV 1972 grant amount 
•Distribution of $67,500,000 to each State.* D.C . and Puerto Rico at 90% of the 1973 grant amount The distribution to 
* . the other four outlying areas was prorated up from 90% of the 1973 grant amount The Allotment formula contained in 

Section 305(a) of P.L 91-230 as amended by P L 93-380 was not used because the appropriation amount was inadequate 
V * Jo make such a distribution and also comply with the provision in Section 313(a) of the Act that^ grants to each State shall 

^ , • not be less than 90% of the grants made to such State in FV 1973 

•Distribution of $67,500,000 on the same basisas • above 

»« Estimated distribution of $71,500,00^ with 1% ($7 15.000) reserved for the outlying areas and the balance distributed 
with a basic amount of $150,000 to each State. DC and Puerto Rico, and the remainder distributed on the basis of those 
, 16 and over with less than a high school diploma. (1970 Census), with no State receiving less than 90% of its FY 1973 

— amount. The distribution to the areas was based on the FV 1974 distribution of funds to those areas 

"Estimated distribution of $80,500,000 with 1% ($805,000) reserved for the outlying areas and the balance distributed 
with a basic amount of $150,000 to each State. D.C . and Puerto Rico, and the remainder distributed on the basis of those 
16 and over with less than a high school dipl^a (1970 Census), with no Statejeceiving less than 90% of its FY 1973 

amount ' ?■ 

^ '» Estimated distribution df $90,750,000 with 1% ($907,500) reserved for theoutlying areas and the balance distributed 
» ' " with a basic amount of $150,000 to each State. D C . and Puerto Rico, and the remainder distributed on the^asis of those 
^ 16 and over with less-than a high J5chooLdipjoma.(19_70„ Census).. . ^ ^ 



J:.. - ' • • •' ^ '3r 



Maximum 

forSmte 

Adn^nisiraiioh 



• ADULT EDUCATION ACT 
Maximum Amounts Ailowabis for State Administration 
Fiscal Ytars 1979-1980* 

tttU •f . r 

TwtlMty 

Tittl: 



" Alabama ...... . 

Alaska ... . 

Arizona 

Arkansas ... . . 
California . 
Colorado .. 
Connecticut .... 
Delaware 1... 
Florida . . . 

Georgia 

Hawaii ... 4 
Idaho . . 
Illinois 
Indiana . 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentjjcky 

Louisiana .. 

Maine... . 

Maryland... . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana ... . 

Nebraska 

Nevada .. 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey . ^ . 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina .. 
.North Dakota 

Dhio 

Dklahoma 

Dregon ^. 

Penrisylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina ... 

South Dakota; 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont./.-* 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia....... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Oist. of Columbia.:. 
American S«moy . . 

Guam 

No. Mariana In. . . . 

Puerto Rico 

Trust Territory...... 

Virgin Islands 





VAMtUNT tr 


•y ia7B 


FY IttO ^ 


IHCICASC 




$4,761,903 


$401,477 


e ' o,o£o 


80,385 


5.062 


39,000 


50,000 


• 11.000 


39,000 


50,000 


11.000 ' 


46 279 


50.000 


3.721 


y 279 920 


300,584 


20,664 




* 50.000 


1 1,000 




57,121 


■ 3,413 




50.000 


11,000 


1 £0^ if c 


134.035 


8.863 


*Q7 AAA 


104,218 


6.750 




50,000 


1 1.000 


39 000 


y ^0,000 


1 l.OOQ 


1 90 390 


204.226 


13,836 


91 214 


97,487 


6,273 


47 472 


50,410 


2,938 


39 000 


50<000 


1 1'.OOO 


73 567 


78.494 


4,927 


75 288 


80.347 


5,059 


39.000 


- 50,000 


1 1,000 


70 750 


75,463 


4,713 


90 594 


96.820 


6,226 


1 49 224 


159..92f , 


1.0,69;7 


61 1 46 


65,126 


3.980 




52.92& 


<3.1 16 


AQ Q71 


96.150»^* 


..6.179 


39 000" 


50,000 


1 1,000 




50,000 


11,000 


■^Q flftft* 
07,UUU 


50.000 


11.000 




\ 50.000. 


11.000 


1 27.441 


136,477 


9,036 


39.000 


50(000* 


»1 1<000 


9 1 A 997 


339.767 


23,440 


1 1 1,968 


1 19.825 ' 


7.857 


39 000 


50,000 ^ 


1 1,000 


179 830 


192,861 ' 


13.031 


CM AC 1 


53.626 


3,165 


<37,UUU 


50,000 


1 1,000 


213 524 


OOQ 1 OA 

££7. 1 


1 5,600 


39,000 


50,000 


11,000 


59,605 


63,467 


3,862 


39.000 


50,000 


11,000 


* 85,354 


91.180 


5,826 


208,987 


224,241 


15,254 


39,000 


50.000 


11,000 


39,000 


50,000 


11,000 


90,546 


96,768 


6,222 


51,986. 


55.268. 


3,282 


^ 41,917 


50.000 


8.08^ 


74,514 


79,514 


■5,oqo 


39,000 


• ' 50,000 


^ ii,o6d 


39,000 


50,000 


IJ^OOO ' 


39,000 


25,000 


U4,000) 


39,000* 


25,000 


(14,000).. 


39^000 


25.000 


(14,000) 


^ 6^;678 ' 


* 71,080^ 


4.402 


39,000 


25,000^ 


<14,000) 


39,000 


25,000 


(14,0D0) ' 



""1981 IS the same as 1980. 
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ents^ 
tions, 
faratians 



Enrollments/ibmpletions, and separations froip adult basic and secondary education programs, 
by State or other area: Aggregatt. United States, fiscal years 1977^978, and 1979 



(In thousands) 



• 


r ' 1977 


1978 




1979 




• SUteoi^ / 
other vet 


Enroll' 
ments 


Comple- 
tions 


Separa- 
tions 


Enroll- 
ments 


Comple- 
tions 


Separa- 
tions 


Enroll- 
ments 


Comple- ^ 
tions 


Separa- 
tions 



f 



Total 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona > . 
Arkansas 
California . 
Culurado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho ^ , 

Illinois 

'Indiana 

Iowa ^ 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

M ichigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska - j 
. Nevada 

Ney/ Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico . 

New York 

Ndl(h Carolina 

North Dakota 
, Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

KKode Island . . 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . 
^ Utah . . 

Vermont . . 
\ Virginia (. . . . . 

Washington . 1 — 

West Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin * . . . . ^ 

Wyoming 

'American Samoa . 

Guartw . . - 

.Puerto Rico . . . . 

Trust Territory . . 
* Virgin l3and§L . . . 



1.686.3 616.6 630.2 1.811.1 558.5 667 3 1,806.3 680.5 652.2 



24.5 


80 


10 2 ^ 


4V 


9.7 


13,4 


47,2 


3.8 


.'4 


2J) 


38 


4 


2 6 


4.9 


59 


* J.8 


4 1' 


6.5 


1 9 


46 


89 


6.7 


3.6 


2.0' 


. 7.1 


33 


2.1 


7.9 


252 7 


83.5 


123 9 


281.9 


69 3 


133.3 


188.7^ 


7 6 


2.7 


' 2.1 


74 


34 


2.5 


86 


14 7 


8 2 


* 54 


165' 


90 


5.6 


178 




6 


5 


1.2 


.4 


4 


1 6 


23.1 


20 


5 6 


23 3 


88 


11 7 


24 1 


339 1 


155 5 


107 8 


378 5 


103 4 


1*17 5-' 


395 8 


48 5 


196 


15.9 


50 6 ^ 


19 0 


173 


54 0 


16 3 


6 3 


3 5- 


155 


1 7 


36 


16 1 


8 7 


4.9 


. 5 1 


100 


5 1 


64 


119 


62.8 
14 2 


163 


144 


68 3 


188 


21.4 


74 7 


5 1 


6.6 


149 


59 • 


6.4 . 


164 


23.8 


63 


8 2 


22 7 


5 7 


10.1 


23 5 


15 5 


8 7 


(j8 


135 ■ 


70 


65 


149 


22.8 


57 r 


17 1 


. 25 4' 


68 


.18.6 


27 0 


13 2 


40 


42 . 


134 


2 7 


• 42 


140 


49 


1 3 


. 1.2 




2.1 


1 3 


50 


26.4 


125 


7.0 


30 7 


126 


5 8. 


29 1 


143 


2.0 


74 


15 1 


66 


6.0" 


18.4 


31 2 


9 1 


107 


36 5 


12.0 


11.6 


38.4 


6 2 


19- 


2 7 


, 74 


2.3 


3.0 


87 


11 8 


20 


1 4 


133 


2.0 


1 5 


145 


26 2 


11 2 


130 


23 3 


8,6 


11.2 


26 8 


35 


1 I 


1 6 > 


36 


2 1 


1 5 


3.1 


76 


1 8 


2 3 


7.1 


2.2 


2.4 


6 1 


2,1 


7 


9 


26 


5 


20 


2 1 


45 


1 1 


1 4 


42 


1 5 


1 4 


5 1 


25 2 


* 


93 


27.9 


10 5 


105 


21 8 


8 1 


^1 


.1 2 


9 5 


5,5 


28 


12.6 


81.1 


17.3 


29 2 


916 


24.3 


30.1 


90 0 


84.3 


27.3 


140 


/ 84 5 


28 0 


140 


82 4 


2.4 


6 


.7 


24 


5 


1 1 


. 2.4 


- 34 4 


U.l 


12 > 


38 3 


13 0 


14.3 


41 I- 


126" 


80 


f5 


119 


7.6 


33 


137^ 


1 A 1 




14 1 


J 8.0 


6 4 


180 


22 5 


38 7 


27 5 


Il.J 


31 2 


23 3 


79 


34 0 


4.8 


1 I 


2.2 


49 


* 5 


2.3 


6.2 


74.8 


11 6 


25 8 


73.0 


. 10.4 


20.0 


72 2 


3.8 


1.4 


1 4 


4.6 


* 1 5 


1.4 


4.0 


"l6.2 


44 


4,6 


19.0 


, 4.2 


5.0 ' 


* 22.5 


133.0 


' 46 1 


66.5 


131.9 


39.0 


63.0 


147.3 


' "^16.9- 


20 


4.0 


19 1^ 


* 3.0 


5 2 


17.6 


3..8 


6* 


1.5 


4.4 


.6 


• 1:8 


45 


15.5 


3.7 


7.7 


•18 1 , 


4.1 


95 


19.^ 


10.9.\ 


4.7 


4,2 


123 ' 


5.1 


' 5.0 


• 13.9 


16M 


10.3 


2i2 


12.9 


7.8' 


1 2 


.11 5 


.14.2 


5.1 


12.9 


12.1 


4.1 


7.9 


14 3 


. U7 


.7 


J.O 


2.2 . 


,7- 


1.2 


' 2*2 


.2 


. .0* 


b 


.2 


0 


.5 


*.2 




6 


.5 


1.2 - 


. .9 


1 3 
26.0 




20.'7. 


4.0 


24.2 


19:9* 


4.8 




2i 
.7 


.6 
.1 


3.2 

.9 


2.6 
.7 


.6 
.1 


33 

^ * 3.5 : 



11 7 

27 

2.6^ 

1-7 
'51 5 

40 
103 

' 5 

84 
2104 
22 4 

1 5 

6 2 
21 7 

73 
7.7 

109 
68 
40 
•1 .8 

19.6 

7 1 
12 1 

2 8 
29 

11 3 
1 8 
I 8 
I 5 
1 8 
5 9 

8 I 
15 6 
28.4 

6 

'13.3 
8 I 
13.7 
155 
1.8 
12.2 
I 6 
3.9 
32.0 
'3.4 
1.2 
44 
70 
90 
9.2- 
. ^9 
.1 
.9 
21.6 
2.6 
Z5 



19.5 
49 
63 

2J 
92.9 

2.5 

55 
.4 

6 1 
103 0 
170 

33 

6.^ 
303 . 

7-7 

87 

39 
20 1 

25 

I 5 

59 

7,6 
11.8 

3,5 

1 8 
138' 

1:3 

2 2 
6 

-13 
8.9 
43 
29.7 
11.5 
.9 

• 16.7 
4 1 
15.6 

'2 7 

31 8 
1.2' 
63 

73.5 
7.5 
1.7 

103 
53 
2JS_ 

\5A 
13 
0 

.4 

4.4 
.7 
.7 



Total of completions and separations, combined, may exceed total enrollments in some Maics «ncc a 
, counted rcS: once as ^completer of a program and again as ^separation aftctptennp anothcr-progrim during ihc-j^ear 
and leaving bcior^com pic ting it.^ 



.JDUrCE: U.S. Departmetit ofEducation/National Cj^nter for^|^ation Statistics. 



Age ind sex of participants in adult basic and secondary education programs r^A^regate United States, fiscal yeais 1968-1979 



Age and sex 










* 


















1968 


1969 . 


1970 


"l971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977y 


' 1978 ' 


1979 


change 


* 


























1968-79 


..^1^ Total participants 
















• 














455.7 


484.6 


535.6 


620.9 


820.5 


822.5 


965!l 


1,221.2 


1,651.1 


1,6863 


1,811.1 


1,8063 . 


296.4 




100 / 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


^ 100 


100 


100 






21 


24 


26 


'30 


34 


,36 * 


37 


40 


42' 










'iA / 


26 


26 


27 - 


27 


27 


27 


27 


28 


27 ' 


81 


82 


8i 


408.2 


AA 


25 


25 


24 


21 


19 


18 


18 


16 


16^ 










' 45-54 


16 


15 


13 


13 


12 


^11 


10 


9 


8 


13 


13 


13^ 


148.1 


55^ 


8 


7 


7 


6 


5 


5 


5 


4 


,^ 4 










4 ' 


3 


3 


•3 


3 


3^ 


3 


3 


3 


' 6 


5 


6 


$013 


Men 




























h Numberf(OOOs) 


200.8' 


210.4 


231.1 


273.4 


362.2 


355.8>^414.0 


548,0 


7403 


729.7 


768.1 


763.3 


280.1 












100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


. 100 


100 




4 


16-24 . 










37^ 


39 


42 


. 46 


46 


' / 








25^34 










28 


28 ' 


27 


^^27 • 


27 ' 


84 


85 






3544 












16, 


16 


14' 


14 




> 






'45-54 










9 


9'- 


9 


8 


7 


11 


41 




o 


55-64 










5 


5 


4, 


3 ' 


' 4 




















2 


3 


2 


2 . 


2 


5 


4 

• 






■ Women 


















0 










Number (000s) 


2433 


273.1 


304.3 . 


347.5 


4583 


466.6 


551.1 


673.2 


910.8 


956^6 


1,043.0 


1,043.0 


328.7 



'1. 



Percent 

^ 16-24 . . . , 

25.35 .... 

3544 .... 

45.54 

55.64 .... 
65 and over 




100 

31 • 

27 

20 
43 
6 

3' 



100 
33 
27 
19 
12 

► 6 
3 



100 
34 
28 
19 
11. 
5 
3 



100 
36 
28 
18 
10 
5 

3 . 



100 
38 
28 
17 
9 
5 
3 



100 
*79 
15 
6 



100 
79 
15 
6 



i 



, Totals for 19|68, 1969, and WO do not add since a few Stotcs did not report sex of participants. 
^Dau for.1968 and 1969 refer to age group 18.24. 

NOTE: DetaUs may not add to totals because of rounding. ^ 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education/National Center for Education Statistics.' 
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IbK^/etfank group^Wpartfc^tnts in adult basic and secondary education 
programs, by age and sex: Aggregate United States, fiscal years 1977-79 ^ - 



Years and 
' ^ Raca/Ethntc Groifps 



Total» 



Total 
(pOOs) 



Percent 
Women 



16^ years > 45-64 years 



Total 
(000s) 



Percent 
Woipen 



Total 
(000s) 



Pferccnt 
Women' 



65»vears and over 



Tot% 
(000$) 



Percent 
Women' 



' Total Race/Ethnk Groups 

1^77 . . . /. .-.•.;.....> l,686i 56.7 

1978 1-.811.1 57.6 

1979 ... 4 1,8063 57.6 



1^68.9 55 
1,478.9 56 
1,462.6 ■ * 



223.9 64 93.4 64 
241.7 - 65' " 89.6 69 
239.2 ' / 104.5 • 



White 
1§77 .. 

1978 .. 

1979 * 



6V 



762J '.556.3' 
817.6-57.4 
848.7 5 8.4 



613.5, 1^54 
651.1 -55 



106.1 
113.2 . 



64 
65 



43.2 
53.2 



67 
70 



iBlack 

1977 391.7 58.0 

1978L * 422.0 57.8 

1979* 8 418.4 57.2 



318.3 57 
346.0 »56 



52.1 

55.4 

1 _ 



64 ,> 21.3 
•65 20.2 



64 
68 



Hispanic \ 

1977 377 .2~v, 54.9 

1978 ... 4li)-3 56 8 . 

1979 386.7 ■ 563 



314.5 ^ 53 
353.0 54 



43*.6" 64 

f7.7\ .66 
1 1 



19.1 
9.6 



59 
£5 



1 " 



American Indian 
or Alaskan Native 



i977» 
1978 
.1979 



41.5 ,55.0 18.2 55 2.6 65 W ■ .7 43 
I. , 1.3.^ §7.1 18.6 56 3.0 63 .7 57 

.. -121.4' 57.0 ' ' ' ' \ 



Asian or 1^ 
Pacific Islander 

1977 ' 

1979 



133.1 6Q.7°: 104.& 60 
138.9 ~63.0 110.7 63 
131.1 <59.7 - * * 



*19.^.. 63 
22,3 65 

1 o 1 

I 



9.1 
5.8 



58c 

&1 



^Data on age and^ex for e^nic groups were not collected in 1979. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals bcciusc of rounding. 



SOURCE^ U.S. Department of Education/Nation&l Center for Education Statistics. 
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Council 
PuNhatkms 



( 



19?3 
1974 

* • 

1975 




4 m i 

• . V- 

1971 Interim Report * ' 
UNESCO Questionnaire— Third 

Inlemationai Conference on Adutl^ ^ ' 
Education . ^ 

1972 . Annual Report , 

Career Educatiop ^ ^ " 

Federal Activities in Support of Adult . * 
Education ' i ""^ - 

^ . . • Adult Education Asspciations 

• and Organizations - ^ ^ \ 
Annual Report ' • 
State Demographic Data/Interim Repo^) 
• Annual Report • . 
A Target Population in Adult Education 
Annual Report 

(Target population Document arid 
Recommendations) 
The jioles and R^esponsibilities of Adult 

Education Within Parent/Early . 
' Childhood Education . , 

' State Advisdry Councils G(n Adult Education 
Annual Report • . 
A Historical Perspective 
Annual Report--4Two Volufrie? 
. * ^ Section I * * 

y Section II — Survey of State Support 
^ . of Adult Edy cation , : 

1978 Annual Report ^ _ . ^ ^ 
An Jkssessment of the Federal Adult - 

Education Act Program ' / 
Success Stories of Adult Learning in America 

1979 Anniialiteport^ 
NACAE Response to the President's, ^ 

Urban Pplicy ^ 
Annual Report ' * . 

Statg Advisory Councils . * . ;^ 

Thel^ult Education Act-^A History 
Terms, Definitions, Organizations and 
Councils Associated^th Adult Learning 



1976 



19 



1980 



- * 



t 



